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Mental Jfealth 
is freedom 

Freedom  to  feel  comfortable  about  Yourself. 
Ariel  right  about  other  people.  It's  also  the 
abilitv  to  meet  life's  demands. 

Mental  health,  von  might  saw  is  the 
over-all  wav  people  get  along— in  the: 
families,  at 
school,  on  the 
job, with  their  foci 

and  in  their  communities.  It's  a  happv 
feeling,  which  the  National 
Vssociation  for  Mental  I  lealth  is  working 
to  achieve  for  everyone. 

Your  local  mental  health  association  is 
part  of  this  effort  and  wants  you 
to  be  a  part  of  it,  too. 
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«-*£&-"         Your  Mental  Health  Association 
w*m^       Citizens  Who  Do  Make  A  Difference 
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lint  Ararat 


Is  It 


Really 


Noah's 


By  Don  Alpers 


AROUND  THE  YEAR  1300,  the 
famous  explorer  Marco  Polo 
mentioned  sighting  an  ark-like  fig- 
ure near  the  summit  of  Mt.  Ararat. 
Years  later,  Turkish  workers  sent  to 
Ararat  to  erect  barricades  against 
possible  avalanches  also  found  some 
sort  of  object,  including  the  prow  of 
a  vessel  emerging  from  an  ice  pack. 
The  workers  reported  that  three 
rooms  could  be  seen  in  the  exposed 
part.  In  recent  times,  photos  made 
by  an  Earth  Resources  Technology 
Satellite  likewise  support  evidence 
that  such  an  object  exists  on  the 
side  of  Mt.  Ararat. 

In    1955,    Fernand    Navarra    and 
his   eleven-year-old   son  climbed   to 


the  Ararat  site  and  removed  a  five- 
foot  piece  of  wood.  Samples  of  the 
wood  brought  down  by  this  French 
explorer  have  been  verified  as  hand- 
tooled  white  oak,  treated  with  a 
pitch-like  substance. 

Is  this  really  the  wood  of  Noah's 
Ark  as  some  claim?  Scientists  exam- 
ining the  wood  have  disagreed  over 
its  exact  age.  Some  have  placed  the 
age  as  between  4000  to  5000  years 
old.  Others  claim  the  wood  is  only 
1300  to  1700  years  old.  Water  from 
the  melting  ice  pack  and  sulfuric 
gases  from  Mt.  Ararat's  volcanic  ac- 
tivity have  made  testing  of  the 
soaked  wood  difficult. 

During  1969,  another  organized 
expedition  brought  back  additional 
pieces  of  wood.  Plans  were  made  to 
return  the  following  year,   but  the 


group  was  never  allowed  to  leave 
Istanbul.  Turkish  officials  said  they 
feared  the  prevailing  political  unrest 
might  endanger  the  group. 

Mt.  Ararat  is  located  in  a  poten- 
tially sensitive  area,  parts  of  it  being 
only  twenty  miles  away  from  the 
Russian  border.  Unfortunately, 
many  of  the  ark  findings  have  been 
located  on  the  north  side  of  the 
mountain  which  faces  this  same 
Russian  territory.  It  is  easy  to  see 
why  the  Turkish  government  exer- 
cises great  care  regarding  expedi- 
tions allowed  in  this  area. 

Even  if  the  various  expeditions 
receive  permission  to  go  ahead,  they 
will  still  face  many  obstacles.  One 
of  the  biggest  problems  is  the  re- 
moval of  snow  and  ice  from  the 
object.  The  structure  is  locked  in  a 
glacier  near  the  13,500  foot  mark, 
Ararat  being  almost  17,000  feet 
high.  Naturally  the  weather  is  freez- 
ing most  of  the  year  at  this  altitude, 
warming  for  only  a  short  period  dur- 
ing summer.  Freeing  and  inspecting 
any  part  of  this  wood  still  presents  a 
great  challenge. 

Some  of  the  explorers  hope  to  use 
various  machines  which  are  capable 
of  melting  heavy  ice  formations.  Al- 
ready several  claims  have  been 
made  about  how  long  it  might  take 
to  melt  the  icy  cover.  Some  promot- 
ers claim  their  equipment  could  do 
the  job  in  a  little  over  a  month,  but 
a  project  like  this  would  be  a  mas- 
sive undertaking  in  such  a  short 
time. 

HOW   DO   SOME   of   the   facts 
discovered     so     far     compare 
with  the  Biblical  account?  Look  first 


at  Genesis  8:4:  "And  the  ark  rested 
in  the  seventh  month  on  the  seven- 
teenth day  of  the  month,  upon  the 
mountains  of  Ararat,"   (KJV). 

Fact:  There  is  definitely  a  large, 
(estimated  weight:  50  tons)  wooden 
object  on  Ararat. 

Genesis  8:14:  "And  in  the  second 
month,  on  the  seven  and  twentieth 
day  of  the  month,  was  the  earth 
dried,"  (KJV). 

Fact:  This  would  mean  Noah  and 
his  family  spent  a  little  over  a  year 
in  the  ark.  A  large  salt  vein  extends 
through  most  of  Mt.  Ararat.  Scien- 
tists have  guessed  that  the  solidi- 
fied salt  found  there  suggests  at  one 
time  the  presence  of  water  pressure 
against  the  mountain  for  at  least  a 
full  year. 

Genesis  6:15:  "And  this  is  the 
fashion  which  thou  shalt  make  it 
of:  The  length  of  the  ark  shall  be 
three  hundred  cubits,  the  breadth 
of  it  fifty  cubits,  and  the  height  of  it 
thirty  cubits,"   (KJV). 

Fact:  This  would  measure  450 
feet  long,  75  feet  wide,  and  45  feet 
high.  Returning  in  1955,  the 
Frenchman  Navarra  said  the  ob- 
ject measured  450  feet  long.  The 
satellite  photos  have  also  given  mea- 
surements corresponding  closely  to 
the  Biblical  ones. 

So  some  evidence  is  being 
gathered  which  at  this  time  might 
be  called  circumstantial  at  best. 
Certainly  the  wooden  object  is  out 
of  place,  resting  several  thousand 
feet  above  the  tree  line  and  over 
300  miles  from  any  sizeable  trees. 
Some  have  suggested  that  the  ob- 
ject might  be  a  monument,  possibly 
a  hermitage  built  to  honor  the  leg- 
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end  of  the  ark  by  the  people  living 
in  the  region.  The  natives  of  the 
area  were  very  familiar  with  the 
story  of  the  ark,  so  a  theory  such  as 
this   could   prove   quite   reasonable. 

Perhaps  we  can  imagine  some 
future  day  when  all  the  wood  is 
freed  from  its  icy  hold.  What  if  the 
object  does  conform  to  the  dimen- 
sions and  specifications  of  Genesis? 
How  will  we  react  to  such  an  event? 
Some  have  said  that  such  a  discov- 
ery would  equal  in  international  im- 
portance man's  first  landing  on  the 
moon. 

Even  if  the  wooden  object  con- 
forms almost  exactly  to  the  Genesis 
account,  the  reactions  to  it  would 
probably  still  vary.  To  many,  it 
would  prove  nothing.  The  fifty  tons 
of  wood  are  meaningless  without 
the  underlying  faith  in  the  whole 
Biblical  story.  Many  people  would 
still  stick  to  their  life-long  beliefs 
and  opinions — or  lack  of  them. 

The  extradition  of  such  an  object 
just  a  few  miles  from  their  borders 
could  prove  embarrassing  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  describes  any 
belief  in  the  Ark  of  Noah  as  a 
"myth."  Such  a  discovery  might  also 
add  fuel  to  the  sometimes  bitter  de- 
bate which  has  taken  place  in  vari- 
ous religious  denominations.  Much 
has  been  argued  concerning  the  lit- 
eral interpretation  of  events  of  Bibli- 
cal history,  like  Noah's  Ark. 

It  is  apparent  that  much  more  is 
frozen  in  the  blustery  heights  of  Mt. 
Ararat  than  just  a  simple  archeo- 
logical  find.  This  still  mysterious  ob- 
ject holds  the  potential  to  affect  a 
large  segment  of  the  earth's  people, 
but  for  right  now  it's  the  exclusive 


property  of  the  Turkish  government. 

One  of  the  main  stumbling  blocks 
is  getting  permission  to  enter  the 
area.  Recently  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment decided  to  temporarily  relax 
restrictions  on  the  north  face  of  the 
mountain.  This  action  brought  a  new 
wave  of  explorers,  scientific  and 
otherwise.  Some  of  these  amateur 
explorers  let  their  enthusiasm  run 
away  with  them.  There  were  re- 
ports of  some  of  the  men  climbing  to 
dangerous  positions  on  the  Mount, 
leaving  themselves  unprotected  from 
many  potential  hazards. 

One  group,  without  protection 
from  local  authorities,  fell  prey  to 
Kurd  bandits  while  atop  Ararat. 
Much  of  their  equipment  was  stolen, 
including  the  pants  worn  by  one  of 
their  members! 

It  is  now  evident  that  the  final 
removal  of  the  object  on  Ararat  will 
take  much  more  than  a  small  group 
of  explorers.  It  will  instead  take  a 
pooling  of  equipment  and  scientists 
to  even  begin  to  complete  such 
a  project  with  appropriate  efficiency 
and  safety. 

Hopefully  all  this  may  be  done  in 
the  near  future,  providing  all  parties 
concerned  can  organize  an  effective 
research  and  removal  effort.  Such  a 
find  would  at  the  very  least  be  a 
great  archaeological  treasure. 

In  the  meantime,  explorers  of  all 
sizes,  nationalities  and  life-styles 
wait  patiently.  There  may  have 
been  braver,  taller  and  shorter 
explorers  throughout  history,  but 
there's  probably  never  been  a  colder 
explorer  than  the  gentleman  whose 
pants  were  snatched,  high  atop  Mt. 
Ararat.  ■  ■ 


Bicentennial  Countdown 


***» 


Sergeant  Major  John  Champe 
Atm^tas  Secret  Kidnapper 


By  H.  T.  Kellner 

IN  THE  FALL  of  1780,  as  Gen- 
eral George  Washington  uneasily 
paced  the  floor  of  his  headquarters, 
a  former  American  officer  and  hero, 
now  turned  traitor,  was  safely  en- 
trenched behind  enemy  lines.  In  the 
future,  instead  of  leading  the  blue- 
clad  Continentals  in  assaults  against 
the  soldiers  of  the  King  of  England, 
Benedict  Arnold  was  to  command 
expeditions  against  the  very  patriots 
he  had  once  led  over  British  fortifi- 
cations. Extremely  bitter  and  antag- 
onistic toward  the  man  who  had 
deserted  the  American  cause,  Wash- 
ington quickly  conceived  a  plan  by 
which  the  turncoat  would  be  re- 
turned and  promptly  punished  as  an 
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example  to  the  world:  Benedict  Ar- 
nold would  be  kidnapped  in  the 
dead  of  night  and  spirited  across 
American  lines! 

The  plan  would  not  be  easy  to 
execute,  but  it  was  deceptively  sim- 
ple. An  American  officer  posing  as 
a  deserter  would  penetrate  the  Brit- 
ish lines,  gain  the  confidence  of  the 
enemy,  kidnap  Arnold,  who  by 
then  must  have  been  literally  sur- 
rounded by  his  new  allies,  and  carry 
him  back  to  the  Continental  Army. 
A  swift  trial  and  just  retribution 
would  follow.  The  job  fell,  not  with- 
out some  hesitation  on  the  part  of 
the  twenty-four-year-old  Virginian, 
on  the  shoulders  of  a  man  of  tried 
courage  and  exceptional  determina- 
tion, Sergeant  Major  John  Champe. 

Of  course,  John  Champe's  dra- 
matic desertion  had  to  be  carefully 
staged  and  orchestrated,  and  to  in- 
sure secrecy  only  one  person  other 
than  Washington  was  to  know  about 
it.  Champe  probably  shivered  slight- 
ly when  Major  Harry  Light  Horse 
Lee  told  the  young  American  that 
he  would  be  on  his  own  if  he  were 


captured  by  either  British  or  Ameri- 
cans. Both  Washington  and  Lee 
would  have  to  appear  completely 
detached.  Acknowledgment  of  the 
plan  would  make  it  just  that  much 
more  difficult  to  make  a  second  at- 
tempt. And  so  it  was  that  one  dark 
night  John  Champe  set  out  to  kid- 
nap Benedict  Arnold. 

As  luck  would  have  it,  Champe's 
"desertion"  was  quickly  discovered 
by  his  own  troops  who,  anxious  to 
capture  the  fleeing  sergeant,  were  all 
too  quick  to  take  to  horse.  Fortu- 
nately, Major  Lee  managed  to  stall 
for  an  hour  or  so  before  the  pursuers 
chased  Champe  across  New  Jersey 
all  the  way  to  the  Hudson  River. 
Now  at  the  water's  edge,  with  the 
shouts  of  his  comrades  echoing 
through  the  darkness^  Champe  dis- 
mounted, plunged  into  the  murky 
depths,  and  swam  straight  for  a 
small  British  galley  anchored  in  the 
'   river. 

No  "escape"  could  have  been 
more  true-to-life,  for  Sergeant  Ma- 
jor Champe  soon  found  himself  in 
New  York  exchanging  pleasantries 
with  none  other  than  Sir  Henry 
Clinton.  Deserters  are  always  wel- 
comed by  their  former  enemies,  and 
Champe  found  himself  to  be  no  ex- 
ception. Within  twenty-four  hours 
of  his  arrival  he  found  himself  in 
possession  of  a  two-guinea  reward 
and  a  letter  from  the  British  com- 
mander-in-chief recommending  the 
young  American  to  the  man  he  had 
come  to  kidnap,  Benedict  Arnold. 
Shortly  thereafter  Champe  met  Ar- 
nold and  the  bona  fide  deserter  of- 
fered the  young  imposter  from  Vir- 
ginia his   own  rank  of  sergeant  in 


Arnold's    new    legion    of    turncoats! 

As  a  member  of  Arnold's  "Ameri- 
can Legion,"  Champe  had  many  op- 
portunities to  prey  on  his  intended 
victim.  He  noted,  among  other 
things,  that  Arnold  always  spent 
time  in  his  garden  before  retiring, 
and  he  decided  that  it  would  be 
from  this  place  that  the  kidnapping 
would  take  place.  The  British- Amer- 
ican sergeant  major,  helped  by  an 
assistant  he  had  won  over,  would 
simply  have  to  seize  Arnold,  gag 
him,  toss  him  into  a  boat,  and  row 
across  the  river  to  the  safety  of  the 
American  lines. 

The  date  was  set,  and  all  was 
made  ready.  But  as  Champe  and 
his  partner  lay  in  wait  in  the  gloom 
of  the  garden,  they  had  no  way  of 
knowing  that  Benedict  Arnold  had 
moved  to  new  quarters  to  be  closer 
to  the  embarkation  point  from  which 
his  troops  were  to  launch  an  expedi- 
tion against,  of  all  places,  John 
Champe's  home  state  of  Virginia. 
With  Champe's  realization  of  Ar- 
nold's absence,  the  game  was  over; 
the  American  then  made  his  way 
back  to  his  own  lines  where,  much 
to  the  surprise  of  his  fellow  troopers, 
he  was  warmly  welcomed  by  Major 
Lee.  After  all,  it  wasn't  every  day 
that  a  known  deserter  was  treated 
well  by  his  own  superiors. 

General  Washington  immediately 
discharged  Champe  from  the  Army. 
If  the  British  were  to  capture  him 
in  a  future  battle,  they  could  not 
have  punished  him  as  an  American 
spy  who  had  returned  to  his  own 
lines:  but  they  could  have  hanged 
him  for  deserting  Benedict  Ar- 
nold! ■  ■ 


A  Camper's -Eye 
View  of 
Russia 


i 


By  Barbara  L.  Kelly 

T  IS  forbidden." 
"But   they're   just   for   our   own 
use.    See   how    worn    they    are,"    I 
protested. 

"We  promise  to  take  them  with 
us  when  we  leave,"  Virginia  added. 
"Can't  we  keep  them?" 
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Reluctantly,  the  Russian  customs 
official  agreed.  He  and  a  confeder- 
ate had  just  spent  two  hours  search- 
ing every  nook  and  cranny  of  the 
VW  camper  in  which  Virginia  Ford 
and  I  had  arrived  at  the  Finnish- 
Russian  border.  Although  he  de- 
cided to  let  us  keep  our  Bibles,  he 
sealed  up  our  tape  recorders  for 
the  duration  of  our  16-day,  2300- 
mile  trip  from  Leningrad  to  Odessa. 

By  the  time  we  drove  from  the 
border  to  the  campground,  28  miles 
north  of  Leningrad,  it  was  too  late 
for  anything  but  bed.  In  the  morn- 
ing we  decided  to  leave  the  camper 
behind  and  take  a  bus  into  the  city. 
Although  it  was  only  a  few  blocks 
from  where  we  got  off  the  bus,  it 
was  over  an  hour  before  we  could 
find  anyone  who  could  tell  us  how 
to  get  to  the  Intourist  office. 

Later,  armed  with  a  map  and  di- 
rections from  Intourist,  Virginia  and 
I  started  out  in  a  gray  drizzle  to 
find  the  address  we  had  been  given 
for  mail.  After  a  two  mile  walk  we 
found  it,  plus  the  information  that 
mail  had  been  transferred  to  an- 
other office  the  previous  year.  So 
back  to  a  few  blocks  beyond  where 
we  had  started  and  —  no  mail!  We 
were  pretty  discouraged  as  we  took 
the  bus  back  to  camp. 

We  had,  however,  survived  our 
first  day  in  Russia.  We  had  found 
our  way  from  camp  to  Leningrad 
and  back,  found  Intourist,  acquired 
gas  coupons  and  insurance  for  the 
camper,  obtained  a  map  of  the  city, 
located  the  post  office  and  bought 
some  stamps.  As  we  considered  our 
accomplishments  over  bowls  of  hot 
soup,    we    decided   the    day   hadn't 


been    completely    wasted    after    all. 

During  our  three  remaining  days 
in  Leningrad  we  shopped  along 
Nevsky  Prospect,  ate  the  first  of 
numerous  ice  creams,  saw  some  of 
the  multitudinous  treasures  in  the 
Hermitage  —  it  would  take  nine 
years  to  examine  each  item  in  the 
museum  collection  for  half  a  minute 
—  and  took  Intourist  tours. 

Along  with  our  camping  coupons, 
which  cost  less  than  $1.00  per  day, 
we  received  free  tour  coupons  for 
each  day  we  spent  in  any  city.  The 
tours  were  excellent,  except  that 
they  told  me  more  about  Lenin  than 
I  cared  to  know. 

The  first  tour  took  us  by  bus  to 
Pushkin  to  see  the  Great  Catherine 
Palace,  largely  destroyed  during 
World  War  II  and  still  in  the  pro- 
cess of  reconstruction.  Fortunately, 
most  of  the  furnishings  had  been 
hidden  away  for  safe  keeping  dur- 
ing the  war. 

A  city  tour  took  us  to  huge  Pal- 
ace Square  centered  by  the  Alex- 
ander Monument  and  flanked  by  the 
Hermitage  and  Victory  Arch.  We 
were  also  shown  golden  domed  St. 
Isaac's  Cathedral,  the  Admiralty 
building  and  the  impressive  statue 
known  as  the  Bronze  Horseman.  The 
tour  ended  with  a  visit  to  the  Auro- 
ra, the  ship  which  fired  the  shot 
signaling  the  start  of  the  October 
Revolution. 

One  evening  we  slipped  five  ko- 
peck pieces  (about  5#)  into  a  Metro 
turns tyle  and  took  the  first  modern 
subway  to  where  the  Moscow  Cir- 
cus was  playing  in  Leningrad.  It 
was  a  silent  ride  for  we  were  care- 
fully counting  on  our  fingers  all  the 
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way  in  order  to  get  off  at  the  right 
stop.  The  cyrillac  alphabet  used  by 
the  Russians  adds  further  compli- 
cations to  a  basic  inability  to  speak 
the  language. 

ON  THE  morning  of  our  fifth 
day  in  Russia,  Virginia  and  I 
drove  to  Petrodvorets,  summer  home 
of  Peter  the  Great,  where  sun,  wa- 
ter and  gold-plated  statuary  pro- 
vide a  dazzling  display.  After  shar- 
ing the  unforgettable  sight  with  a 
host  of  Russian  sightseers  for  an 
hour  or  so,  we  headed  south  on 
Moscow  Prospect. 

The  main  route  (the  only  one 
shown  on  our  maps)  between  Len- 
ingrad and  the  capital,  is  a  two-lane 
highway,  flat  and  straight,  extend- 
ing from  horizon  to  horizon  between 
two  rows  of  trees.  We  shared  it 
with  a  few  trucks  and  an  occasion- 
al oxcart. 

That  night  we  stayed  in  Novgo- 
rod, a  city  1100  years  old.  In  the 
morning  we  visited  its  fifteenth  cen- 
tury kremlin,  or  citadel,  and  the 
eleventh  century  St.  Sophia's  Cathe- 
dral before  rejoining  Moscow  Pros- 
pect. 

We  camped  in  Kalinin  that  night 
and  in  the  morning  we  picked  up 
an  Intourist  guide,  an  attractive 
red-headed  girl  who  was  an  English 
teacher  and  a  Tom  Jones  fan.  As 
Virginia  drove  around  Kalinin,  the 
guide  pointed  out  the  sights. 

"Is  that  the  Volga?"  asked  Vir- 
ginia excitedly,  as  a  wide  river  ap- 
peared on  our  left. 

"Yes,"  the  girl  said.  She  pointed 
to  an  excursion  boat.  "See  the  boat 
just  there?  It  will  go  down  the  river 
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for  an  hour  perhaps  and  come 
back." 

"Can  we  go?"  I  asked. 

"I  will  find  out,"  she  said. 

We  not  only  could  but  did.  De- 
lightful! 

About  three  Virginia  and  I  left 
for  Moscow,  arriving  about  6:30. 
However,  it  took  us  until  about  ten 
before  we  finally  located  the  little 
triangle  denoting  a  campground,  but 
it  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  best 
we  stayed  in  anywhere.  There  was 
even  a  backdrop  of  Moscow  skyline 
and  plenty  of  hot  water. 

On  our  first  morning  in  Moscow 
we  joined  a  foot  tour  to  the  Kremlin 
Armory  to  see  the  fabulous  collec- 
tion of  coaches,  thrones,  armor, 
robes,  dresses,  jewelry  and  objets 
dart  of  the  czars.  The  tour  also 
took  us  to  Cathedral  Square  in  the 
Kremlin  with  its  lovely  gilt  and 
silvered  domes  which  give  Red 
Square  much  of  its  unique  beauty. 
Of  the  several  cathedrals,  we  went 
into  only  one,  the  Church  of  the 
Assumption,  to  see  the  priceless 
ikons  which  completely  cover  its 
walls.  The  Palace  of  Congresses,  the 
Grand  Kremlin  Palace  and  Lenin's 
Tomb  were  pointed  out  to  us. 

The  Intourist  bus  tour  of  the  city 
next  day  took  us  to  see  the  Bolshoi 
Theatre  (the  ballet  was  touring  the 
United  States  at  the  time),  Moscow 
University,  Kalinin  Prospect  with 
its  attractive  modern  buildings,  and 
the  cemetery  where  Gogol,  Chekov 
and  Stalin's  second  wife  are  buried. 
The  guide  told  us  that  Tchaikovsky 
was  also  buried  there,  but  he  was 
unable  to  locate  the  composer's 
grave. 


T7ARLY  ONE  morning  we  visited 
-Lrf  Lenin's  tomb  —  an  almost 
obligatory  ritual  that  draws  an  un- 
ending line  of  tourists  from  all  over 
Russia,  and  a  shorter,  less  awed, 
queue  of  foreigners.  We  toured  the 
Moscow  subway,  getting  off  at  each 
stop  for  a  closer  look  at  chandeliers, 
mosaics,  paintings  and  statuary. 

We  visited  the  zoo,  attended  a  de- 
lightful program  of  folk  music  and 
had  dinner  in  Seventh  Heaven,  a 
revolving  restaurant  1115  feet 
above  Moscow  in  the  TV  tower.  We 
squeezed  through  jammed  aisles  at 
GUM,  the  mammoth  Moscow  de- 
partment store,  seldom  getting  close 
enough  to  catch  more  than  a  glimpse 
of  any  merchandise. 

One  evening  we  attended  a  varie- 
ty show  at  the  Palace  of  Congresses, 
an  anachronistic  glass  and  aluminum 
building  in  the  Kremlin  with  an  au- 
ditorium seating  6000.  It  was  almost 
filled.  As  the  lights  came  up  at  inter- 
mission, the  audience  rose  practical- 
ly en  masse  and  headed  for  the  exit. 
Being  "when  in  Moscow"  people, 
Virginia  and  I  followed  with  unques- 
tioned obedience. 

We  felt  like  lemmings  as  we  fol- 
lowed the  crowd  up  three  flights  on 
the  escalator.  At  the  top  we  found 
a  huge  banquet  hall  capable  of  seat- 
ing 2500  people.  Around  the  pe- 
rimeter tables  were  set  up  in  a  cafe- 
teria arrangement  offering  open 
faced  sandwiches,  cookies,  ice 
cream,  candy  and  drinks.  Since  we 
hadn't  had  time  to  eat,  we  were 
grateful  for  our  lemming  instincts 
and  enjoyed  sandwiches  and  an  ex- 
cellent carbonated  drink  with  pear 
flavoring. 


Leaving  the  Palace  of  Congresses 
at  the  end  of  the  program,  we 
stopped  for  a  few  minutes  to  drink 
in  the  beauty  of  the  Kremlin  at 
night.  Seeing  vast  Red  Square 
rimmed  with  floodlit  red  brick  walls 
and  massive  buildings  and  lovely 
St.  Basil's  Cathedral  glowing  ethe- 
really at  the  opposite  end  is  an  un- 
forgettable experience.  Balalaika 
music  from  the  radio  of  a  police 
car  parked  near  where  we  stood 
added  to  the  impact  of  the  moment. 

From  Moscow  we  headed  south 
again,  spending  a  night  in  Orel.  En 
route  to  Kiev  the  next  day  we 
saw  women  harvesting  and  binding 
sheaves  of  wheat  entirely  by  hand. 

We  spent  a  day  in  Kiev,  where 
Igor,  a  sandy-haired  English  major 
in  his  last  year  at  the  University 
of  Kiev,  was  our  Intourist  guide. 
Igor  proudly  showed  us  the  univer- 
sity, the  Park  of  Eternal  Glory,  St. 
Sophia  Cathedral,  and  took  us  to  a 
market  to  buy  a  cabbage.  Although 
we  had  loaded  the  camper  with 
staples  before  entering  Russia,  we 
had  been  buying  our  produce  from 
peasant  women  by  the  side  of  the 
road. 

Our  campground  in  Odessa  was 
across  the  beach  from  the  Black 
Sea.  Between  swims  we  labored  to 
account  for  all  the  money  we  had 
spent  in  Russia  and  collected  our 
receipts  to  be  ready  for  customs. 

The  next  morning  we  crossed  the 
border  at  Kishinev.  Our  tape  re- 
corders were  unsealed,  but  no  one 
looked  at  our  accounts.  We  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  for  an  American 
it  is  considerably  easier  to  get  out  of 
Russia  than  to  get  in.  ■  ■ 
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The  Foundering 
of  the  Mandarin 
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By  David  Thomas 

i  EAMAN  HANSON,  steersman  of 
_|  the  Mandarin,  gazed  up  at  the 
three  heavy  glass  ports  encircled  by 
the  conning  tower  hatch.  Through 
these  ports  entered  a  blue-gray  light. 
Hanson  perceived  that  the  light  had 
dimmed  considerably  since  he  had 
last  checked  the  ports:  night  was 
forthcoming. 

Lowering  his  head,  he  looked  aft 
at  the  other  trapped  men,  Ensign 
Carr  and  Lemer,  the  machinist's 
mate.  Carr,  resigned  to  the  worst, 
sat  on  the  slick  deck  plates,  with  his 
arms  wrapped  around  the  clutch  of 
the  Otto  gasoline  engine.  His  breath- 
ing was  sluggish;  his  eyelids  sagged. 
Whether  this  drowsiness  was  caused 
more  by  the  numbing  carbon  diox- 
ide building  up  in  the  hull  or  by 
Caries  feelings  of  despair,  Hanson 
was  unsure. 

Trying  to  float  the  disabled  Man- 
darin to  the  surface,  Lemer  worked 
at  the  handpump.  He  was  short  — 
not  more  than  five  feet  four  —  but 
strong.  Usually  two  men  labored 
at  the  pump. 

Hanson  asked  of  Carr,  "How  long 
now,  sir?" 

Carr  sighed  as  if  the  question 
vexed  him  and  then,  with  his  free 
arm,  pulled  out  a  watch  from  the 
pocket  of  his  coat. 

"We  been  down  about  thirty 
hours,"  he  answered. 

Hanson  thought  about  the  air. 
After  thirty  hours  it  was  quite  bad. 
Before   many   more   hours  "ended,   it 


would  be  unfit  to  breathe.  To  save 
themselves,  the  men  would  have  to 
act  soon. 

The  Mandarin,  a  submarine  boat 
of  the  U.S.  Asiatic  Fleet,  was  held 
fast  in  black  mud.  She  had  been 
two  hours  out  of  Cavite  when,  with- 
out warning,  she  foundered. 

The  captain  had  been  on  the 
bridge  overseeing  two  deck  hands. 
The  chief,  the  machinist  and  the 
two  electricians  were  also  on  the 
bridge,   catching  a   little   fresh   air. 

Hanson  was  at  the  submerged 
steering  station,  a  grating  slung  un- 
der the  tower.  At  times,  the  captain 
shouted  orders  down  to  Hanson  who 
would  turn  the  wheel  and  bring  the 
Mandarin  to  her  new  course.  He 
kept  his  hands  on  the  brass-spoked 
wheel,  his  eyes  on  the  compass. 

He  first  suspected  something  was 
amiss  when  the  boat  dipped  heavily, 
as  if  she  were  about  to  dive.  Then, 
it  happened. 

Ensign  Carr  wrenched  Hanson's 
foot  off  the  grating.  "Tell  the  cap- 
tain we  got  trouble!"  Carr  shouted. 

His  mouth  opening,  Hanson 
jerked  his  head  up.  But  before  ut- 
tering a  word,  he  saw  the  terrified 
face  of  the  captain. 

"Get  the  clip  on  the  hatch;  I'm 
bringing  it  down,"  shouted  the  cap- 
tain. 

And  with  that,  the  hatch  came 
down.  Shaken  by  the  loud  clang, 
Hanson  nearly  fell  off  the  grating, 
knowing  that  he  had  to  get  the 
clip  on  the  hatch.  Without  the  clip, 
the  boat  might  flood. 

Carr  pushed  the  clip  before  plac- 
ing it  on  the  hatch.  And  he  saw  the 
gray-green   water   splash   upon    the 


eyeports  in  the  tower,  a  sign  that 
the  Mandarin  was  sinking.  He 
jumped  from  the  grating  to  the 
deck,  and  looking  aft,  he  spotted 
Lemer  and  Carr  working  frantically 
to  cut  off  the  engine. 

Hanson  knew  the  workings  of  the 
Mandarin.  He  knew  what  had  to  be 
done  to  try  saving  her:  she  had  to 
be  lightened.  Reaching  to  the  star- 
board side  of  the  boat,  he  grabbed 
the  blow  manifold.  Soon  air  rushed 
into  the  main  ballast  tank  at  two 
thousand   pounds   per   square   inch. 

Carr  bolted  forward.  Wildly,  he 
ran  into  the  ladder,  bounced  off 
and  fell  against  Hanson.  Lemer 
staggered  forward,  wide-eyed, 
openmouthed.  The  men  watched  the 
depth  gauge,  its  needle  rising  as  the 
boat  sank  deeper. 

Suddenly,  as  if  he  had  seen  Death 
grinning  at  him  in  the  reflection  of 
the  gauge's  glass,  Carr  bounded  up 
the  ladder,  threw  off  the  clip  and 
tried  to  open  the  hatch.  But  it  was 
useless,  for  the  water  pressure  kept 
it  shut. 

"Sir,"  said  Hanson.  "No  need  to 
open  it  now.  We  got  time,  and  we 
can  get  out  some  other  way." 

Yet  Carr  still  pushed  on  the  hatch. 

"Sir,"  said  Hanson. 

Carr  ceased  struggling.  He  shook 
his  head  and  then  slowly  descended, 
taking  each  rung  of  the  ladder.  He 
was  winded. 

"Blow  .  .  .  blowing  the  tank?" 
asked  Carr,  between  gasps. 

Hanson  nodded.  "We'll  make  it, 
we'll  be  all  right." 

But  the  outcome  looked  grim.  The 
needle  of  the  depth  gauge  kept  ris- 
ing. For  some  unknown  reason,  the 
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main  ballast  tank  had  filled  with 
water.  The      Mandarin         had 

foundered. 

The  air  was  not  blowing  into  the 
ballast  tank.  At  one  hundred  feet  — 
the  limit  of  the  gauge  —  the  needle 
stopped,  but  the  boat  didn't. 

After  hitting  the  mud,  the  boat 
had  rebounded  slightly,  then  had 
settled  at  a  depth  below  one  hun- 
dred reet. 

HANSON  SAT  down  at  the  div- 
ing station  amidships,  resting 
his  hand  on  the  vertical  brass  wheel 
that  worked  the  diving  rudder.  He 
pondered  over  a  way  of  escape,  for 
he  had  not  given  up.  He  believed 
that  all  of  them  would  be  saved. 

Amid  the  brightwork,  the  bare 
steel  and  brass  fittings,  which  were 
now  dull  because  of  the  poor  illumi- 
nation, Hanson  searched  for  a  solu- 
tion to  their  problem.  The  breech 
door  of  the  single  torpedo  tube,  at 
the  bow,  reminded  him  of  something 
he  had  heard  about  one  of  the 
Mandarins  sisters,  the  Porpoise. 

"Do  you  remember,  sir,  about  the 
man  who  went  through  the  torpedo 
tube  of  the  Porpoise  and  swam  to 
the  surface?" 

Carr  unwrapped  his  arm  from 
around  the  clutch.  "I  recall  it."  He 
glanced  forward  at  the  breech  door 
of  the  tube.  "Only  trouble  is,  one 
of  us  will  have  to  stay  behind  to 
close  the  breech  for  the  others.  One 
of  us  will  have  to  remain  with  the 
boat." 

The  notion  of  one  of  them  having 
to  sacrifice  his  life  to  save  the  others 
must  have  upset  Lemer.  For  he 
stopped  the  pump,  shaking  his  head 


and  muttering  to  himself. 

"There  is  no  need,"  said  Hanson, 
"for  anyone  to  give  up  his  life.  We 
can  all  escape." 

Carr  laughed.  "You're  a  fine  sea- 
man. But  how  d'yuh  figure  that? 
We're  down  more  than  seventeen 
fathoms.  We  haven't  much  air  left. 
Face  it,  Hanson;  we're  going  to  die." 

Lemer  whined.  But  Hanson  was 
resolute. 

"I  believe  we're  going  to  live,  sir," 
said  Hanson. 

Carr  only  shrugged. 

"Look,  sir,"  continued  Hanson. 
"We  don't  have  to  stay  with  the 
boat.  No  force  is  holding  us  here. 
And  we  are  fit  enough  to  leave  her." 
He  stood  up.  "Look,  sir.  If  you  be- 
lieve you're  going  to  live,  you'll  save 
yourself.  If  you  doubt  it,  you'll  per- 
ish." 

And  Hanson  spoke  on,  trying  to 
persuade  Carr  that  he  could  save 
himself  if  he  would  believe  —  be- 
lieve in  his  own  salvation. 

HANSON'S  WORDS  —  inspir- 
ing words  indeed  —  must 
have  influenced  Carr;  for  he  stood 
up  and  mindful  of  the  valve  wheels 
and  air  lines  in  the  overhead,  walked 
to  the  ladder.  Grasping  one  of  the 
rungs,   he   stared   up   at  the   hatch. 

"If  we  crack  that  hatch,  we  can 
leave  the  old  Mandarin,"  said  Carr. 
"We  can  escape  from  her." 

Hanson  grinned.  "Tell  us  how  to 
crack  it,  sir." 

Carr  said,  "Well,"  and  then  said 
nothing  more  for  several  seconds, 
probably  taking  time  to  think 
through  his  plan.  "Air  pressure  can 
open  that  hatch." 
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"How,  sir?"  asked  Lemer,  from 
his  place  at  the  pump. 

"To  open  the  hatch  we  must 
raise  the  air  pressure  inside  the  boat 
till  it's  greater  than  the  water  pres- 
sure outside." 

"Then  what?"  asked  Lemer. 

Carr  went  on,  "Then,  Lemer,  we 
will  all  float  to  the  surface,  by  way 
of  the  hatch." 

"Excuse  me,  sir,"  said  Hanson. 
"But  what  about  our  air?  Will  we 
have  enough  to  reach  the  surface?" 

Carr  squinted.  "Yes,  theoretical- 
ly. The  air  well  breathe  in  just  be- 
fore the  hatch  opens  will  be  at  great 
pressure.  As  we  rise,  it  should  ex- 
pand in  our  lungs,  thus  leaving  us 
plenty." 

After  this  explanation,  Lemer 
moaned  and,  shaking  his  head,  went 
back  to  working  the  pump. 

"We'll  have  to  keep  afloat  till 
we're  picked  up,  perhaps  for  a  long 
time,"  said  Carr.  "I  don't  even  know 
that  they're  looking  for  us,  but  we'll 
have  to  hope  they  are." 

"Fine,"  sneered  Lemer,  as  he 
stopped  the  pump.  "What  about  the 
mansharks?  We'll  be  in  the  water 
for  a  long  time.  It's  night."  Lemer 
trembled.  "Once  .  .  .  once  I  saw 
'em  drag  some  poor  feller  up  on  the 
beach  in  Hong  Kong.  Some  man- 
shark  musta  taken  twenty  pounds 
outa  that  ..." 

"Knock  it  off!"  cried  Carr.  "I  don't 
like  that  kinda  talk!" 

There  was  silence  in  the  boat: 
no  one  spoke. 

Finally,  Hanson  said,  "Must  be 
the  bad  air  that's  making  us  all  irri- 
table." 

Carr  looked  briefly  at  Lemer  be- 


fore lowering  his  eyes,  until  he 
found  himself  staring  at  the  deck. 
Lemer  scrutinized  the  interior  of 
the  boat  from  the  shaft  gland  to  the 
bow  tube.  But  he  showed  no  sign 
of  seeing  Carr  during  this  inspec- 
tion. 

"You're  right,  Hanson,"  said  Carr. 
"Must  be  the  air."  He  paused.  "Now 
we  must  consider  the  escape.  I  think 
we  should  hold  out  down  here  till 
our  air's  too  foul  to  breathe.  Then, 
we'll  flood  her.  That  way,  we  won't 
be  in  the  water  that  long.  What 
d'yuh  think  of  my  plan,   Hanson?" 

"She's  sound,  sir." 

"Good.  Then  let's  settle  down, 
and  wait." 

Lemer  started  the  pump. 

"Lemer,"  Carr  said  kindly,  "you 
can  rest  now.  I'm  afraid  no  amount 
of  pumping  will  carry  the  Mandarin 
to  the  surface.  Besides,  you'll  only 
waste  air.  But  I  appreciate  what 
you've  done." 

Lemer  let  go  of  the  pump  handle 
and  leaned  back  against  the  port 
side  of  the  boat,  pleased  with  him- 
self. 

"Hanson,  I  hope  you  strongly  be- 
lieve we'll  be  all  right,"  said  Carr, 
peering  into  Hanson's  eyes.  "I  hope 
you  believe  it." 

HANSON  SLOWLY  climbed  the 
ladder,  taking  each  rung  as  he 
went.  He  examined  the  ports,  which 
looked  as  if  they  were  covered  with 
thick,  black  paint.  The  thought  of  a 
night  escape  from  a  depth  below 
seventeen  fathoms  frightened  him. 
But  then,  it  would  frighten  any  man. 
After  removing  the  clip,  Hanson 
went  down  the  ladder,  gasping,  for 
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the  air  was  very  foul.  Carr  and  Le- 
mer  were  stirring  about,  preparing 
for  the  flooding. 

"Clip  off?"  asked  Carr. 

"She's   off,"  replied  Hanson. 

"Now  .  .  .  now  here's  what" — 
Carr  took  a  deep  breath  —  "must  be 
done.  We've  got  to  flood  the  boat  in 
a   hurry   because   of   the    .    .    .    the 
Green  Death." 

The  mention  of  the  Green  Death 
made  Hanson  and  Lemer  uneasy. 
Below  the  deck  directly  under  the 
tower  rested  sixty  wet  cell  batteries 
filled  with  sulphuric  acid.  These 
batteries  furnished  juice  for  the 
electric  motor.  If  salt  water  were  to 
reach  the  acid,  chlorine  gas  would 
be  generated.  This  was  the  ominous 
Green  Death. 

"So,"  went  on  Carr,  "we  must 
open  every  valve  to  the  sea." 

Sea  water  gushed  in  at  various 
places  about  the  interior  as  the 
men  began  to  flood  the  Mandarin. 
The  roaring  of  the  water  and  the 
coldness  of  the  water  seemed  to 
shake  the  men  from  the  stupefying 
effect  of  the  carbon  dioxide.  They 
were  alert. 

When  the  water  barely  covered 
the  deck,  all  the  lights  failed.  Carr 
groaned,  Lemer  whimpered. 

"We're  all  right,"  shouted  Han- 
son, above  the  roar. 

Now  they  were  trapped  in  black- 
ness. Everywhere  it  was  black:  the 
interior  of  the  boat  was  black;  the 
sea  surrounding  the  boat  was  black. 

"Keep  together  around  the  lad- 
der," cried  Carr. 

The  men  drew  closer  beneath  the 
tower. 

"Remember  this,"  cried  Carr,  who 


then  placed  his  left  hand  on  Le- 
mer's  shoulder,  his  right  hand  on 
Hanson's  shoulder.  "Never  hold  your 
breath  —  never." 

Though  Carr  couldn't  see  Hanson 
and  Lemer,  the  two  men  still 
nodded. 

When  the  water  reached  their 
ankles,  they  became  aware  of  the 
Green  Death:  it  burned  their  nos- 
trils. 

Hanson  feared  that  the  chlorine 
gas  would  become  concentrated  as 
the  water  rose  and  kill  them  before 
the  hatch  opened.  The  flooding  was 
too  slow. 

"Sir,"  shouted  Hanson.  "Can  the 
boat  be  flooded  faster  by  opening 
the  tube's  bow  cap?" 

For  a  brief  time  Carr  said  noth- 
ing. 

"Yes,  yes,"  he  finally  cried.  "Go 
forward  and  open  the  bow  cap; 
but  just  a  crack,  just  a  crack." 

"Aye,  aye,  sir." 

Using  his  hands  to  feel  for  the 
pipes  and  valve  wheels  above  him, 
Hanson  sloshed  forward.  If  it  hadn't 
been  for  the  puddings,  he  might 
have  cracked  his  head.  (The  pud- 
dings were  soft  cords  wrapped 
around  the  obstructions  of  the  over- 
head. ) 

Reaching  the  torpedo  tube  at  the 
bow,  he  found  the  large  wheel 
which  opened  the  bow  cap.  Hanson 
turned  the  wheel  with  great  care: 
too  much,  and  the  raging  water 
would  knock  the  men  about  as  if 
they  were  rag  dolls  being  hit  with  a 
fire  hose;  too  little,  and  the  men 
would  succumb  to  the  Green  Death. 

He  then  released  the  breech  door, 
quickly  getting  his  hand  out  of  the 
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way.  The  breech  bolted  back,  and 
the  water  rushed  in,  howling. 
Drenched,  Hanson  made  his  way 
back  to  the  ladder. 

The  water,  miserably  cold,  rose 
quickly  now.  Consequently  the 
mounting  pressure  caused  Hanson's 
ears  to  hurt.  He  grabbed  his  nose 
and  bloated  his  cheeks  with  air, 
clearing  his  ears.  The  pain  eased. 

When  the  water  was  above  Han- 
son's waist,  dizziness  struck  him. 
Something  spun  so  fast  in  his  head 
that  he  had  to  clench  his  eyes.  It 
made  him  sick,  this  spinning.  For 
Hanson  it  was  the  worst  part  of  the 
flooding. 

But  he  endured.  The  water  was 
at  his  shoulders,  and  the  hatch 
would  no  doubt  soon  be  open.  He 
waited,  lowering  his  head  into  the 
water. 

The  water  slowed  down  consider- 
ably: it  no  longer  roared  in. 

In  the  blackness,  Carr  said,  "I 
hear   sharks   are   cowards,    Lemer." 

Then  the  hatch  bolted  open.  The 
Mandarin  lurched,  jerking  Hanson 
into  the  overhead,  entangling  him 
in  the  puddings.  He  tore  them  from 
his  face  and  began  to  feel  his  way 
toward  the  tower.  Wanting  to  see 
Lemer  and  Carr,  Hanson  opened  his 
eyes;  he  had  forgotten  about  the 
blackness. 

At  his  old  steering  station  he 
found  the  brass  wheel.  He  recog- 
nized it  by  its  spokes.  Spreading  his 
arms  out,  Hanson  touched  the  sides 
of  the  tower.  And  then,  his  buoyan- 
cy carried  him  up  through  the 
hatch. 

Like  a  spirit  ascending  from  the 
tomb,  Hanson  rose,  leaving  the  Man- 


saw 
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darin  to  her  own  fate.  As  he  went 
he  felt  the  need  to  exhale  and,  re- 
membering Carr's  warning,  released 
some  air  from  his  mouth. 

His  air  was  gone  when  he  broke 
the  surface  of  the  water.  Though  it 
caused  him  some  pain,  he  breathed 
in  the  sharp  air.  And  he  saw  the 
first  lights  since  the  flooding:  the 
stars  above  him. 

"Hanson!  Over  here,  Hanson!" 

Hanson    turned    about    and 
the  other  men,  floating. 

"We   better   stay   together," 
Carr. 

The       men       drew    closer 
each  other. 

Throughout  the  rest  of  the  night, 
the  men  kept  afloat  as  best  they 
could.  To  prevent  numbness  they 
kept  kicking  their  legs,  as  Carr  had 
ordered  them  to  do.  They  were  all 
drowsy. 

Once,  Lemer  started  to  thrash 
about,  muttering  something  about 
seeing  "the  cruel  eye  of  a 
manshark."  He  must  have  been 
dreaming  somehow,  while  still 
keeping  afloat.  Both  Carr  and  Han- 
son had  to  restrain  him,  for  he  was 
a  strong  man. 

At  dawn  a  lookout  aboard  H.M.S. 
Minotaur  sighted  the  three  men,  two 
points  on  the  starboard  bow.  A  boat 
was  sent  from  the  cruiser  to  rescue 
them. 

Hanson,  Lemer  and  Carr  were 
pulled  out  of  the  water,  over  the 
gunwale,  and  gently  lowered  into 
the  boat. 

To  the  seaman  who  covered  him 
with  a  heavy  blanket,  Carr  whis- 
pered, "I  believed,"  and  then  he  fell 
fast  asleep.  ■  ■ 
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The  LINK  Pulpit 


I  Didn't  Realize 

By  Gerald  W.  Cox 

How  often  we  use  the  words,  "I  didn't  realize."  We  may  change 
them  to  say  "I  didn't  know  ...  I  didn't  understand  ...  I  didn't 
think."  In  these  and  in  a  dozen  more  ways,  we  indicate  how  very 
unaware  we  often  are  of  others  and  their  needs  as  we  rush 
by  in  our  insulated  aloofness. 

I 

The  trigger  for  my  thinking  along  this  line  was  one  of  life's 
tragedies  —  small  in  ways  and  yet  very  important.  As  usual  I 
walked  our  little  black  cockapoo  (appropriately  named  "Shaggy") 
in  the  late  evening.  He  scampered  on  ahead.  A  few  moments  later  a 
motorist  thumped  over  what  I  took  in  the  darkness  to  be  a  two-by-four 
in  the  highway  several  yards  ahead  of  me.  Thinking  myself  a  Good 
Samaritan,  I  decided  to  go  on  and  get  it  out  of  the  road.  I  called 
Shaggy  to  come  on  —  but  no  answer.  You  realize,  of  course,  just  as 
I  did  a  moment  later,  what  had  happened.  Our  little  dog  was  dead. 
It  was  Shaggy  who  had  been  struck,  dying  without  making  a 
sound. 

The  point  in  sharing  my  story  with  you  is  this:  as  I  looked  down 
on  his  lifeless  form  I  was  alone.  The  motorist  was  gone.  He  probably 
thought  —  just  as  I  had  —  that  he  had  merely  struck  a  rock  or  stick 
in  the  highway,  and  the  darkness  swallowed  him  up  in  his  isolation. 
He   never   realized   the   broken   hearts    and   sleepless   hours    of   our 
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family  that  night.  Who  was  to  blame?  The  driver?  Myself?  That's 
really  irrelevant.  The  point  is  the  driver  was  closed  up  in  his  car  — 
cut  off  from  even  knowing  of  the  sorrow  caused  when  he  struck 
Shaggy.  The  real  challenge  in  this  for  me  is  to  think  about  my  life 
as  it  touches  others.  How  often,  I  wonder,  have  I  isolated  myself 
from  those  around  me? 

One  time  when  I  did  this  very  thing  still  haunts  me.  While 
stationed  in  Okinawa,  I  called  for  a  military  taxi  to  take  me  to  an 
important  meeting  with  the  Admiral.  I  emphasized  to  the  dispatcher 
that  I  dare  not  be  late.  In  fact,  I  was  leaving  thirty  minutes  early 
so  there  would  be  no  worry  at  all. 

The  taxi,  though,  did  not  arrive  as  planned.  A  half -hour  and  then 
40  minutes  passed.  Finally  it  arrived  with  another  passenger.  With 
my  irritation  showing  I  climbed  into  the  car,  complaining  to  the 
driver  about  his  being  late.  He  explained  he  had  had  to  wait  for 
our  other  passenger,  who  was  to  catch  a  plane  at  the  air  field  to 
which  I  was  going.  For  a  few  moments  I  sat  in  self-pitying  silence, 
angry  that  I  would  be  late  for  my  appointment. 

Finally,  making  a  half-hearted  attempt  to  be  civil,  I  asked  the 
Marine  passenger  where  he  was  headed.  He  quietly  responded  that 
he  was  going  home  on  emergency  leave  from  Vietnam.  His  nine-year- 
old  daughter  was  discovered  to  have  leukemia.  She  was  expected 
to  live  only  a  few  more  days. 

Here  was  genuine  suffering  and  I  in  my  cocoon  of  self  hadn't 
noticed.  I  may  as  well  have  been  the  driver  who  unknowingly 
killed  our  little  dog,  and  left  so  many  tears  in  his  wake. 

II 

Jesus  once  told  a  parable  of  a  King  who  condemned  the  hearers 
on  his  left,  saying:  "  Depart  from  me  .  .  .  for  I  was  .  .  .  sick,  and  in 
prison,  and  you  did  not  visit  me."  Jesus  continued  the  story:  "Then 
they  themselves  also  will  answer,  saying,  "Lord,  when  did  we  see 
you  .  .  .  sick,  or  in  prison,  and  did  not  take  care  of  you?' "  Let's 
stop  there  a  moment.  Do  you  see?  They  were  genuinely  perplexed. 
They  didn't  know,  they  didn't  think,  they  didn't  understand  —  they 
didn't  realize  that  "To  the  extent  that  you  did  not  do  it  to  one  of 
the  least  of  these,  you  did  not  do  it  to  me."  (Read  the  entire 
parable  in  Matthew  25:34-46). 

How  many  people  do  I  rush  by  each  day  without  really  seeing? 
There  are  people  all  around  who  need  a  kind  word,  a  smile,  a 
visit,  a  gift.  I  dare  no  longer  close  my  eyes  and  seek  to  excuse  my 
lack  of  caring  with  a  shrug  and  plea:  "I  didn't  realize."  How  about 
you?  ■  ■ 
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Man  of  Candor  in 
the  White  House 


By  Harold  Heifer 

HE  AVOIDED  his  military  obli- 
gations and  managed  to  stay 
out  of  the  Army  during  a  war. 

He  admitted  fathering  an  illegiti- 
mate child. 

He  was  a  Daddy-Long-Legs  who 
developed  a  crush  on  his  young 
ward  who  was  almost  a  quarter  of 
a  century  younger  than  he  was. 

Yet  he  became  President  of  the 
United  States.  And  he  seems  to  be 
generally  regarded  as  a  darned  good 
one. 

He  was  Grover  Cleveland. 

Though  he  was  of  draft  age  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War  —  and,  in  fact, 
was  drafted  —  he  kept  out  of  the 
conflict  by  hiring  a  substitute  to  take 
his  place.  This  was  quite  legal  back 
then,  but  scarcely  seemed  to  be- 
speak of  the  red-blooded  type  of 
Americanism  from  which  our  Pres- 
idents are  supposed  to  come. 


He  Called 
Her  Frank 


Undoubtedly,  just  as  big  a  strike 
against  him  was  the  fact  that  he'd 
sired  a  child  out  of  wedlock.  Em- 
barrassingly enough,  the  matter  was 
brought  to  light  during  his  campaign 
for  the  presidency.  Cleveland  didn't 
try  to  deny  it.  This  would  have 
been  a  tough  stigma  to  bear  even 
today  and,  don't  forget,  this  occurred 
in  the  Victorian  world  of  the  1880s. 

In  some  ways,  Grover  Cleveland 
is  our  most  remarkable  President. 
He  is  the  only  one  who  ever  made 
a  true  comeback  —  who  was  de- 
feated when  he  ran  for  reelection 
but  then  went  on  to  win  the  office 
again  subsequently. 

It  is  also  a  fact  that  at  45  he  was 
virtually  unknown  outside  of  his 
hometown  —  and  at  48  he  was  in 
the  White  House. 

He  is  also  the  only  sheriff  ever  to 
become  President. 

But  perhaps  the  most  fascinating 
thing  about  him  was  his  romantic 
side,  the  fact  that  he  went  on  to 
marry  the  little  girl  for  whom  he 
bought  her  first  doll  carriage  and 
who  grew  up  calling  him  "Uncle 
Cleve." 
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Her  name  was  Frances  —  Frances 
Folsom  —  but  he  had  a  habit  of 
just  calling  her  Frank.  Her  father, 
Oscar  Folsom,  and  Cleveland  were 
members  of  the  same  Buffalo,  New 
York  law  firm.  They  also  were  fel- 
low members  of  a  sportsmen's  club 
which  had  a  clubhouse  on  Beaver  Is- 
land. It  was  on  his  way  from  the 
clubhouse  one  day  that  Folsom  lost 
his  life.  The  wheels  of  his  carriage 
careened  into  a  ditch  and  he  was 
killed.  Cleveland  became  adminis- 
trator of  the  Folsom  estate.  A  bache- 
lor, Cleveland  had  been  a  frequent 
visitor  to  the  Folsom  home.  Now  he 
spent  more  time  there  than  ever.  A 
lanky  youngster  who'd  just  entered 
her  teens,  "Frank"  helped  her  "Un- 
cle Cleve"  copy  some  of  the  legal 
papers  connected  with  her  father's 
affairs. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Cleveland  had 
begun  to  show  an  interest  in  poli- 
tics. He'd  become  Assistant  District 
Attorney  of  Buffalo.  He  lost  in  his 
bid  to  become  the  District  Attorney 
but  then  ran  for  sheriff  and  won. 
The  next  step  up  the  political  ladder 
was  becoming  mayor  of  Buffalo. 

Now,  ordinarily,  being  mayor  of  a 
city  the  size  of  Buffalo  is  no  great 
shakes  —  as  far  as  being  a  national 
political  figure  went,  anyway.  But 
he  began  to  make  a  name  for  him- 
self in  the  state  as  an  honest  and 
forthright  civic  leader.  He  became 
known  as  "the  veto  mayor"  because 
he  had  the  courage  to  turn  thumbs 
down  on  patronage  bills,  despite  a 
good  deal  of  pressure.  This  led  to 
his  election  as  the  governor  of  New 
York.  He  won  that  race  by  such  a 
whopping   measure   that  when    the 


national  elections  rolled  around,  he 
became  the  Democratic  nominee 
for  president.  Thus,  the  stocky  son 
of  a  small  town  preacher,  unknown 
outside  of  Buffalo  just  a  few  short 
years  before,  became  the  nation's 
leader. 

He  did  so  despite  the  sneers  about 
his  patriotism  and  the  disclosure 
that  he'd  been  involved  in  an  illicit 
affair.  The  reason  he  gave  for  stay- 
ing out  of  the  Civil  War  was  that  he 
was  a  key  support  of  his  widowed 
mother.  And  he  did  seem  to  be 
someone  of  deep  personal  convic- 
tions and  inner  courage.  His  decision 
to  publicly  acknowledge  that  he  was 
the  father  of  an  illegitimate  child  in 
the  midst  of  the  presidential  cam- 
paign certainly  was  not  an  easy 
thing  to  do.  But  "full  disclosure"  was 
his  style. 

THERE  WAS  another  reason 
why  people  took  to  him.  He 
was  a  simple  man.  When  it  came 
time  for  him  to  take  the  oath  of  of- 
fice of  the  presidency,  he  brought 
with  him  the  time-worn  Bible  his 
mother  had  given  him  as  a  16-year- 
old  boy  to  make  his  way  in  the 
world. 

He  was  somebody  with  whom  it 
was  not  hard  to  identify,  some- 
body who'd  had  a  tough  struggle  to 
make  a  go  of  things.  To  earn  $50, 
he  had  to  work  a  whole  year  as  a 
store  clerk.  He  got  board  and  lodg- 
ing too,  but  lodging  consisted  of  a 
pine  bed  with  rope  slats  in  a  room 
above  the  store.  He  had  to  get  up 
at  5  in  the  morning  in  summer  and 
5:30  in  the  winter  and  he  got  out 
to  an  old  pump  in  the  square,  often 
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shivering  all  the  way,  to  wash  up 
in  the  horses'  watering  trough. 

His  ambition  was  to  become  a 
lawyer,  though,  and  as  soon  as  he 
could  he  became  a  clerk  in  a  law 
firm.  Maybe  he  wasn't  the  most 
brilliant  fellow  in  the  world,  but  no 
one  ever  studied  any  harder  than 
he  did.  Once  he  became  so  absorbed 
in  his  books  that  he  didn't  realize 
everyone  else  had  gone  and  he'd 
been  locked  in  and  he  had  to  spend 
all  night  in  the  office. 

One  thing  he  never  learned  was 
how  to  be  a  very  social  being.  The 
hail-fellow-well-met  amenities  were 
not  for  him.  And  he  was  anything 
but  a  ladies'  man  also.  If  anybody 
seemed  destined  to  remain  a  bache- 
lor it  was  Grover  Cleveland.  And 
that's  what  he  was  when  he  en- 
tered the  White  House. 

But  he  was  a  man  in  love.  With 
a  college  coed.  The  same  Frances 
Folsom. 

They  were  married  in  the  White 
House.  And,  despite  the  consider- 
able difference  in  their  ages,  they 
lived  happily  ever  afterwards.  They 
had  four  fine  children  and  always 
seemed  to  genuinely  enjoy  being  in 
each  other's  company. 

To  help  the  nation  celebrate  "out- 
of-doors-day"  to  set  an  example  real- 
ly, he  started  out  on  a  hunting  trip 
a  few  days  before  his  birthday. 
Which  caused  his  wife  to  send  him 
this  letter  .  .  . 

"My  dearest: 

I  am  so  afraid  that  I  will  not 

get  your  birthday  letter  to  you 

in  time  that  I  suppose  it  will  be 

a  day  ahead!  And  maybe  you 

will  reach  home  anyway  and  so 


not  get  it  but  in  that  case  I 
think  I  may  be  able  to  express 
my  birthday  thoughts  to  you. 
I  hope  you  will  be  well  on 
Monday,  just  as  well  as  you  can 
be,  then  things  will  look  bright 
to  you  and  your  new  year  will 
begin  happily.  Then  I  hope  you 
will  keep  well,  and  it  will  go 
a  long,  long  way  toward 
making  your  year  happy.  I  hate 
to  have  you  away  on  your 
birthday  but  I  realize  that  it 
will  save  strain  —  for  many 
people  seem  to  be  thinking  of 
you  at  this  time.  We  all  send 
much,  much  love,  and  all  the 
deepest  best  wishes  of  our 
hearts  —  my  heart  is  full  of 
gratitude  for  what  the  years  of 
your  life  have  meant  to  me. 
You  know  how  dearly  I  love 
you.  You  do  not  mind  my  say- 
ing it  over,  on  any  day,  and 
you  won't  mind  it  on  this  es- 
pecial day  —  so  I  repeat  it  and 
repeat  it,  and  ask  God's  bless- 
ing on  you  for  all  the  days. 

Your  loving  wife 
Frank" 

What  a  wonderful  love  letter  for 
anyone  to  get.  Any  time. 

A  year  later  Grover  Cleveland 
was  dead.  Maybe  he  wasn't  the 
greatest  President  this  country  ever 
had,  but  no  one  ever  doubted  his 
integrity  and  he  kept  the  nation  on 
a  strong  and  steady  course.  His  last 
words,  with  his  beloved  Frank  by 
his  bedside  in  their  Princeton  home, 
were,  "I  have  tried  so  hard  to  do 
right."  There  were  few  who  would 
have  disagreed  with  that.  ■  ■ 
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Are 

They, 

For 

They 

Can 

Go 
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By  Paul  Brock 

NEXT  TO  FISHING  itself,  the 
sport  most  favored  by  fisher- 
men is  to  talk  or  write  about  fishing. 
Proof  of  this  is  the  piscatorial  col- 
lection at  Harvard  University  which 
numbers  over  10,000  volumes. 
Among  contributors  to  this  superb 
literature:  Samuel  Johnson,  Goeffrey 
Chaucer,  George  Washington,  Sam- 
uel Pepys,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  William 
Shakespeare,  John  Milton,  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson,  James  Boswell  and 
the  most  famous  writer-fisherman  of 
all,  Izaak  Walton. 
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Walton's  The  Compleat  Angler 
(1653)  still  ranks  as  a  classic.  Like 
many  a  discerning  writer  later,  he 
ascribed  to  fishing,  a  tranquility 
found  in  no  other  pursuit.  Lyrically 
he  write:  "You  will  find  angling  to 
be  like  the  virtue  of  humility,  which 
has  a  calmness  of  spirit,  and  a  world 
of  other  blessings  attending  upon  it." 

Other  opinions  on  this  tranquiliz- 
ing  sport:  Fisherman- writer  Morley 
Roberts  declared  that  "lawyers  for- 
get their  vocation  and  bawling 
clients;  doctors  and  surgeons  their 
case  books  and  patients;  politicians 
their  office;    writers   their   royalties; 


judges  the  bench  .  .  .  Happy  are 
they,  for  they  can  go  fishing." 

Samuel  Johnson  on  angling:  "I 
can  only  compare  it  to  a  stick  and 
a  string,  with  a  worm  at  one  end 
and  a  fool  at  the  other."  Heywood 
Broun  considered  the  contest  sport- 
ing only  if  the  fisherman  threw  him- 
self into  the  water  on  losing  the 
fish. 

Chief  controversy  in  fishing  cir- 
cles centers  around  the  perennial 
question  of  how  to  catch  them.  Hen- 
ry Wix,  treasurer  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's hospital  in  1860,  passed  on 
this  sure-fire  method:  "Every  Roach 
angler  who  fishes  with  hair  should 
take  with  him  half  a  dozen  hair- 
hooks  shotted  for  immediate  use  .  .  . 
and  should  be  blessed  with  a  pretty 
and  cheerful  wife  who  could  be 
sacredly  trusted  to  bite  the  shot  on 
properly.  The  writer  feels  that  hooks 
so  shotted  must  prove  the  luckiest." 

Monsieur  Charras,  apothecary 
royal  to  King  Louis  XIV,  recom- 
mended this  bait:  "Take  of  man's  fat 
from  any  surgeon,  and  cat's  fat,  of 
each  half  an  ounce;  Egyptian  mum- 
my finely  powdered,  three  drams; 
cumminseed,  finely  powdered,  one 
dram;  distilled  oil  of  aniseed  and 
spite,  of  each  six  drops;  civet,  two 
grains;  and  camphor  four  grains; 
make  an  ointment  according  to  art." 

A  seventeenth  century  English 
angler  preferred  this  bait  formula: 
"Take  a  quantity  of  the  fat  that 
dript  from  a  goose  or  duck  and  mix 
it  well  with  oil  of  a  dead  man's 
skull  and  oil  of  earthworms,  and 
use  the  ointment  for  the  arming  of 
your  hook." 

Modern   anglers   scorn   such  con- 
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coctions  and  rely  on  artificial  lures 
and  flies.  Real  purists  will  not  touch 
a  worm.  Now  on  the  market  are 
some  one  thousand  artificial  fly  de- 
signs, and  several  thousand  special 
variations  are  used  by  compleat  ang- 
lers who  design  their  own  flies. 

Hotly  debated  is  whether  a  fish 
knows  or  cares  about  the  minute 
differences  of  color  and  shape  that 
distinguish  one  fly  from  another. 
Piscatorial  skeptic  P.  B.  M.  Alan 
contends  that  a  fish  lacks  the  sen- 
sorial refinement  necessary  to  dis- 
criminate. As  proof  he  cites  a  3-lb. 
trout  which  at  autopsy  yielded  the 
following  items : 

"Worms,  snails,  half  a  burnt 
matchstick,  piece  of  coal  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  long,  piece  of 
an  old  paintbrush  or  shaving  brush, 
two  inches  of  a  rasher  of  bacon 
with  the  rind  on,  pieces  of  onion, 
celery  stalk  or  hemlock  stalks  and 
what  looked  like  bits  of  wax  can- 
dle." 

Biologists  confirm  Alan's  view 
with  frequent  fish  stomach  findings 
of  rocks,  glass,  pieces  of  tin  can, 
bird  feathers,  mouse  fur  and  chunks 
of  wood.  Notwithstanding  such  evi- 
dence, millions  of  anglers  remain  ab- 
solutely convinced  that  a  particular- 
ly fashioned  fly  will  lure  the  fish 
when  nothing  else  will. 

Nearer  to  scientific  truth  is  the 
premise  that  the  motion  of  a  lure  in 
water  is  probably  more  important 
than  its  size  or  shape.  Dedicated 
anglers  take  particular  pride  in  the 
artful  twitches  by  which  they  in- 
cite a  fish  to  strike  a  "fly"  or  "min- 
now" that  seems  about  to  escape. 
For  the  more  mechanically  minded, 


there  is  a  jet-propelled  artificial 
minnow  with  a  lifelike  wiggle  im- 
parted by  gas  escaping  from  a  dry 
ice  capsule. 

An  ingenious  Chicago  physician 
for  whom  bass  would  not  strike  dis- 
carded his  inhibitions  and  baited 
the  hook  with  worms.  When  that 
failed,  he  soaked  the  worms  in  wa- 
ter in  which  benzedrine  tablets  had 
been  dissolved,  promptly  filling  his 
creel  with  previously  indifferent 
bass  who  now  rushed  to  strike  at  the 
"activated"  worms. 


SOME  FISH  forage  mostly  by 
smell.  To  attract  them  anglers 
have  been  known  to  use  lures  im- 
pregnated with  such  odors  as  lip- 
stick, oil  of  anise  and  garlic.  Scav- 
enging catfish  are  especially  drawn 
by  the  scent  of  offal  and  blood. 

But  scent  can  protect  the  fish  as 
well  as  lead  him  astray.  The  wise 
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angler  guards  against  a  human  odor 
on  lure  or  bait.  Canadian  scientists 
showed  that  salmon  pause  even  in 
their  spawning  run  when  water  is 
impregnated  with  the  odor  of  such 
natural  enemies  as  bear,  wildcat  and 
man.  The  fish  could  recognize  odors 
diluted  one  part  in  a  million. 

Much  research  has  failed  to  es- 
tablish the  days  on  which  fish  will 
bite  best.  Studies  to  date  only  serve 
to  cast  doubt  on  many  notions  long 
cherished  by  fishermen.  One  such 
notion  is  that  fish  are  more  active 
during  changes  in  barometric  pres- 
sure; yet  fish  customarily  experience 
strong  changes  of  pressure  according 
to  their  depth.  A  12-year  creel 
census  from  one  private  club  re- 
vealed no  correlation  at  all  between 
barometric  pressure  and  the  catch. 

Similarly  unproductive  were  at- 
tempts to  correlate  catch  with  wind 
velocity,  sky  cover,  cloudiness,  thun- 
dershowers  and  other  phenomena 
generally  believed  to  influence  pis- 
catorial appetite.  About  all  that  is 
definitely  known  is  that  fish  are  most 
voracious  after  the  spawning  season, 
and  that  hot  weather  may  make 
them  sluggish.  The  worst  fishing  is 
often  encountered  in  August,  one 
reason  being  that  fish  are  then  too 
well  fed  to  have  much  interest  in 
man-made  lures. 

Fish  habits  were  thus  summed  up 
by  economist-humorist  Stephen  Lea- 
cock:  "Trout,  as  everyone  knows 
who  is  an  angler,  never  rise  after  a 
rain  or  before  one;  it  is  impossible  to 
get  them  to  rise  in  the  heat;  and 
any  chill  in  the  air  keeps  them 
down.  The  absolutely  right  day  is  a 
still,    cloudy    day,    but    even    then 


there  are  certain  kinds  of  clouds 
that  prevent  a  rising  of  the  trout. 
Indeed,  I  have  only  to  say  to  one 
of  my  expert  friends,  'Queer,  they 
didn't  bite!',  and  he's  off  to  a  good 
start  with  an  explanation." 

Added  another  ironic  but  anony- 
mous observer:  "There  are  two  rea- 
sons for  the  proverbial  persistence 
of  anglers.  The  first  is  that  the  fish 
are  biting;  the  second  that  they  are 
not.  Either  is  sufficient  justification 
for  fishing  a  little  longer." 

All  of  which  explains  why  anglers 
will  often  guard  their  favorite  fish- 
ing spots  with  the  same  fanatic  sin- 
gle-mindedness  with  which  they 
seek  to  discover  the  favorite  fishing 
spots  of  their  antagonists.  Near 
God's  Lake,  Alberta,  some  years 
ago,  a  search  party  took  four  days 
to  find  one  enthusiast  who  had  wan- 
dered too  far  into  the  thickly 
wooded  bay  and  river  country.  As 
they  carried  him  out  on  a  stretcher, 
starving  and  suffering  from  expo- 
sure, he  beckoned  to  one  of  his  res- 
cuers and  whispered:  "For  Pete's 
sake,  get  a  flag  or  something  to  mark 
that  bay  you  found  me  near.  But 
don't  let  anyone  see  you  do  it. 
Then,  just  you  and  I  will  know 
about  the  best  trout  spot  in  the 
world  I've  just  discovered." 

Similarly,  a  Boise,  Idaho,  pilot  ac- 
cidentally crash-landed  his  small 
plane  in  woody  fishing  country.  "It 
was  worth  it,"  he  explained,  as  he 
staggered  away  from  the  blazing 
wreck.  "For  years  an  old  buddy  of 
mine  has  been  hiding  his  secret  fish- 
ing hole  from  me.  I'd  follow  him  on 
foot,  I'd  follow  him  by  boat,  but 
he'd  always  give  me  the  slip.  Well, 
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today  I  followed  him  in  by  plane 
and  discovered  him  at  that  hole.  But 
I  kind  of  wish  I  hadn't  flown  so 
low  .  .  ." 

It  may  or  may  not  be  true  that 
during  the  fishing  season,  fishermen 
live  in  a  police  state  of  their  own 


making,  in  which  cunning  is  the  only 
attribute  worth  acknowledging. 

Recently,  for  instance,  near  Jack- 
son Hole,  Wyoming,  a  game  warden 
found  a  fisherman  with  a  huge  string 
of  fish  —  two  days  before  the  sea- 
son opened.  "But  this  is  nothing!" 
explained  the  fisherman  cheerfully. 
"You  ought  to  see  the  ones  IVe  got 
strung  out  downstream.  Hold  these 
a  minute  and  I'll  get  them  to  show 
you." 

The  warden  is  still  waiting. 

IN  ONTARIO'S  Temagami  district 
there  was  one  period  when  the 
fish  were  not  even  giving  the  lines  a 
hard  stare.  But  one  enthusiast  was 
pulling  them  out  by  the  boatload. 
Naturally,  he  would  not  reveal  to 
other  fishermen  what  he  was  using 
for  bait,  so  a  few  of  the  boys  hid  in 
the  bushes  early  every  morning  to 
find  out  what  he  was  doing  that 
they  were  not. 
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They  found  out,  incredibly,  that 
he  was  using  raw  tomatoes  dipped 
in  a  certain  brand  of  mayonnaise. 
When  the  boys  went  to  buy  the 
mayonnaise,  they  learned  that  he 
had  bought  up  every  bottle  of  that 
brand  within  a  radius  of  at  least  ten 
miles. 

In  ordinary  circumstances,  corner- 
ing the  market  is  not  a  serious  of- 
fense. But  not  among  fishermen.  "Of 
course,  we  got  the  last  laugh,"  re- 
ported one  of  the  boys.  "After  a 
while  the  fish  learned  to  lick  the 
mayonnaise  off  the  tomatoes  with- 
out touching  the  hook.  That  guy 
spent  the  last  three  days  selling  the 
mayonnaise  back  to  the  stores,  at 
one-quarter  the  price  he  paid  for 
it." 

Such  purposeful  behavior  is  not 
uncommon  among  the  more  ardent 
fishermen.  Near  Fredericton,  New 
Brunswick,  two  anglers  were  recent- 
ly given  suspended  sentences  for 
being  too  enthusiastic  in  obtaining 
bait  information  from  one  of  their 
compatriots.  When  this  successful 
fisherman  would  not  tell  what  bait 
he  was  using,  his  companions 
strapped  him  to  a  chair,  removed 
his  boots  and  tickled  the  soles  of  his 
feet  with  a  feather,  to  stimulate  his 
memory. 

"I  swore  I'd  never  tell  them," 
croaked  the  hapless  victim  to  the 
judge.  "They  could  have  stuck  pins 
in  me,  and  I'd  never  have  told 
them."  But  under  further  prodding 
from  the  defense  lawyer,  he  finally 
admitted  gloatingly  that  he  had 
been  dipping  his  worms  in  rye 
whisky. 

Experts  agree  that  while  anglers 


aren't  prone  to  too-tall  yarns,  they 
certainly  don't  minimize  their  ef- 
forts. Often  their  braggadocio  is 
their  downfall.  Near  Crater  Lake, 
Oregon,  a  fisherman  caught  a  28- lb. 
brown  trout  with  his  bare  hands. 
Proud  of  his  feat,  he  mounted  it 
and  hung  it  in  a  tavern.  A  local  post- 
card marker  took  pictures  and  sold 
photographs  of  the  catch. 

The  angler's  name  as  a  fish-catch- 
er spread  far  and  wide  —  even  to 
the  ears  of  the  nearby  game  warden. 
The  angler  was  arrested  and  fined 
$25  and  costs.  Catching  fish  with 
your  hands  is  illegal. 

Most  fishermen  agree  that  govern- 
ment involvement  in  fisheries  is  a 
good  thing,  but  a  minority  consider 
that  it  has  taken  much  of  the  fun 
out  of  the  sport.  They  quote  the 
story  of  the  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
man  who  traveled  1,500  miles  to 
Lake  Kashanakamak  in  Ontario. 
There  he  caught  a  15  1/2-inch 
pickerel  —  and  discovered  it  was 
wearing  Ohio  tag  number  12892-A. 

When  a  man  takes  his  wife  on  a 
fishing  trip,  the  larceny  in  him  is 
almost  sure  to  come  to  the  surface. 
Especially  if  she  catches  more  fish 
than  he  does,  for  it  does  strange 
things  to  a  man's  ego  when  his  wife 
beats  him  at  his  own  favorite  game. 
He'll  do  anything  to  maintain  his 
self-respect. 

We  recall  one  couple  at  an  Algon- 
quin Park  fishing  camp,  who  used  to 
go  fishing  separately.  The  first  day, 
the  wife  brought  home  two  fish  to 
her  husband's  one.  The  next  day, 
the  husband  won,  three  fish  to  two. 
Then  it  was  the  wife's  turn,  four  to 
three. 


It  went  on  for  about  a  week  until, 
one  fateful  afternoon,  they  bumped 
into  each  other  at  the  local  fish 
market  in  nearby  Huntsville. 

One  man  we  know  will  never  go 
fishing  with  his  wife  again.  They 
went  to  a  fishing  camp  together 
near  Timber  Lake,  South  Dakota. 
She  was  a  small,  quiet  little  thing. 
He  was  a  husky,  virile  guy.  But  she 
outfished  him  every  day. 

Once,  in  his  rage,  his  wallet  fell 
overboard,  and  she  hooked  it  even 
before  he  could  start  cursing.  Once, 
near  the  end  of  the  week,  he  fell 
overboard.  He  couldn't  swim,  but 
she  could,  and  hauled  him  out. 

A  few  minutes  later  while  he  sat 
shivering  with  a  blanket  about  him 
and  his  feet  in  a  pail  of  hot  water, 


and  his  wife  was  out  of  earshot,  he 
made  a  confession.  "You  know, 
boys,"  he  said,  sighing,  "for  a  few 
seconds  I  thought  seriously  of  stay- 
ing under  and  never  coming 
up."  ■  ■ 
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By  Caspar  Nannes 

SENATOR  GAYLORD  NELSON, 
Democrat  of  Wisconsin,  believes 
that  without  a  religious  or  ethical 
concept  about  the  land  and  nature 
there  is  no  way  to  conserve  and  pro- 
tect it. 


bably  the  earliest  of  the  environmen- 
talists, who  contended  God  gave  the 
world  to  man  with  the  mandate  to 
take  care  of  it. 

The  Clear  Lake,  Wisconsin  na- 
tive, who  was  raised  in  the  Metho- 
ist  Church  but  has  no  formal  church 
ties  now,  observed  that  religion 
plays  a  considerable  role  on  some 
specific  issues  for  those  who  have 
deep  religious  convictions.  "It  shows 
up  then,"  he  added. 


Small  Town  Senator 

Gay  lord  Nelson 
of  Wisconsin 


Considered  by  many  to  be  the 
leading  environmentalist  in  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Wisconsin  Democrat 
pointed  out  that  these  concepts  re- 
spect nature  and  its  work. 

"The  concept  of  the  land  ethic 
was  very  important  to  the  Indians," 
he  explained.  "They  felt  their  re- 
sponsibility to  the  land  and  its  re- 
sources because  they  belonged  to 
the  Great  Spirit." 

This  attitude  is  similar  to  the  one 
held   by   President   Roosevelt,    pro- 
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"But  I  doubt  whether  religion  is 
an  important  factor  in  the  judg- 
ments people  make,"  Nelson  said. 
"Whatever  kind  of  individual  a  per- 
son is,  his  religion  will  set  high 
standards  for  him." 

So  far  as  the  Prayer  Amendment 
is  concerned,  the  1942  University 
of  Wisconsin  Law  School  graduate 
opposes  it  on  the  grounds  of  sep- 
aration of  church  and  state. 

"Our  forefathers  came  here  be- 
cause the  kings  had  imposed  religion 


upon  the  people.  To  start  out  with 
a  prescribed  prayer  is,  I  think,  a 
step  in  the  wrong  direction.  In  Wis- 
consin, for  example,  Catholic  par- 
ents went  to  the  Supreme  Court  in 
protest  against  a  Lutheran  prayer  in 
the  schools." 

Entering  politics  was  a  natural 
step  for  the  58-year-old  Senator.  At 
home  his  father,  a  country  doctor, 
and  his  mother  were  both  active  in 
the    LaFollette    Progressive    move- 


ment, Nelson  grew  up  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  political  awareness.  In  law 
school  he  was  chairman  of  the 
Young  Progressives. 

After  four  years  service  in  the 
Army  during  World  War  II,  Nelson 
came  back  from  overseas  to  Wiscon- 
sin and  ran  for  the  assembly  on 
the  Republican  ticket  in  June,  1946. 
The  LaFollette  Progressives  had  re- 
turned to  the  Republican  Party  by 
then.  He  was  defeated. 
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Shortly  after,  Nelson  and  other 
LaFollette  Progressives  left  the  Re- 
publican Party  and  turned  to  the 
Democratic  Party,  becoming  a  part 
of  its  liberal  wing.  As  a  Democrat, 
he  ran  for  the  State  Senate  in  1948 
and  was  elected,  serving  there  until 
1958  when  he  was  chosen  governor 
of  Wisconsin. 

In  1962  he  was  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate  and  from  the 
beginning  pressed  the  environment- 
al issue  strongly. 

"In  the  past  four  years  the  en- 
vironmental issue  has  become  part 
of  the  political  dialogue  of  the  coun- 
try for  the  first  time  in  its  history. 
Until  then,  it  did  not  have  much 
political  clout,  but  now  it  is  a  very 
strong  movement  since  it  involves 
matters  important  to  everyone  — 
air,  water,  wind  and  so  on.  The  en- 
vironmental issue  has  finally  come 
of  age  and  will  continue  to  be  an 
issue." 

THE  1939  San  Jose  State  College 
graduate  is  far  from  a  one-is- 
sue Senator.  A  strong  defender  of 
the  right  to  free  speech,  Nelson  is 
also  deeply  concerned  about  the 
health  care  of  senior  citizens  and 
believes  that  ultimately  they  should 
get  some  kind  of  comprehensive 
health  insurance. 

"But  I  think  we  should  also  do 
something  about  providing  oppor- 
tunities for  senior  citizens  to  make  a 
continuing  contribution  to  society, 
probably  on  a  part-time  basis  for 
many,"  he  said. 

With  this  in  mind,  Nelson 
authored  legislation  that  gives  senior 
citizens  who  wish  an  opportunity  to 


do  something  genuinely  productive. 

"We  have  people  in  their  eighties 
working  in  the  parks  and  having  a 
sense  of  being  useful.  I  would  like 
to  see  a  nation-wide  program  help- 
ing senior  citizens  do  something,  if 
they  wish." 

Concerned  as  he  is  about  senior 
citizens,  the  Wisconsin  Senator  is 
most  anxious  that  our  country  cul- 
tivate its  youth  to  the  political  pro- 
cess. 

"I  think  without  educated  and 
capable  young  people  bringing  new 
blood  into  politics,  the  system  will 
fail,"  he  contended.  "Nothing  will 
work  if  the  government  does  not 
work." 

Among  his  numerous  other  poli- 
tical interests,  Nelson  was  one  of 
the  first  to  call  for  legislation  to  meet 
the  oil  shortages  problem.  On  Sep- 
tember 24,  1973,  he  declared  on 
the  Senate  floor  that  "It  is  time,  I 
submit,  that  we  present  this  adminis- 
tration with  a  mandatory  plan  that 
will  provide  that  the  existing  supply 
of  petroleum  products  be  allocated 
fairly  on  the  basis  of  the  past  distri- 
bution experience." 

Nelson  first  met  his  wife,  Carrie 
Lee  Dotson,  an  Army  nurse,  while 
in  the  service  at  Indian  Gap,  Penn- 
sylvania. They  renewed  their  friend- 
ship on  Okinawa  but  did  not  marry 
until  the  war  was  over,  on  Novem- 
ber 15,  1947.  They  have  three  chil- 
dren: Gaylord,  Jr.,  Cynthia  and  Jef- 
frey. 

Nelson,  who  is  up  for  reelection 
this  year,  enjoys  the  Senate  but  de- 
clares that  Washington  is  too  big  for 
him.  He  is  a  small  town  person  at 
heart.  ■  ■ 
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ABORTION 


The  Religious 
Debate 


By  Margaret  DeBolt 


A  FEW  YEARS  AGO,  a  40-year- 
old  woman  of  my  acquaintance 
was  waiting  to  see  a  Washington 
psychiatrist  prior  to  making  applica- 
tion for  a  therapeutic  abortion  in  a 
District  of  Columbia  hospital. 

"Be  sure  to  tell  him  you're  suici- 
dal," the  friend  who  was  waiting 
with  her  counseled. 

"Suicidal!"  said  the  other  woman 
scornfully.  "I've  never  been  suicidal 


in  my  life!  I  have  a  wonderful  hus- 
band and  three  children;  I  have 
everything  to  live  for.  Why  should 
I  lie?" 

"Oh,  Peggy,  don't  you  know  any- 
thing?" her  friend  asked  sadly. 
"They  do  ninety  percent  of  their 
abortions  at  this  hospital  for  psy- 
chiatric reasons." 

The  incident  illustrates  the  con- 
fusion and  hypocrisy  which  marked 
the  abortion  situation  a  few  years 
ago  when  safe  hospital  abortions 
were  available  to  only  a  few,  gen- 
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erally  at  great  expense  and  under  a 
rigid  quota  system  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  operations  which  any  hospital 
performed,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
epithet  "abortion  mill." 

"They  agreed  with  me  that  my 
daughter's  pregnancy  was  danger- 
ous, because  of  her  kidney  problem, 
but  they  said  they  already  had  their 
quota  of  abortions  for  the  month,"  a 
Norfolk  mother  recalled.  "I  asked 
them  if  they  used  the  quota  system 
for  appendectomies." 

During  the  1960s,  reform  of  the 
old  anti-abortion  laws  was  spurred 
by  the  German  measles  epidemics 
which  terrified  pregnant  women  be- 
cause of  the  high  incidence  of  fetal 
abnormality  because  of  the  disease. 
The  growing  strength  of  the  new 
feminist,  or  women's  rights  move- 
ment, also  led  many  women  to  de- 
mand that  abortions  be  left  to  the 
individual  woman  and  her  doctor  or 
spiritual  advisor. 

After  the  laws  of  many  states 
had  been  liberalized,  the  Supreme 
Court  in  January,  1973,  in  effect 
struck  down  the  statutes  of  all  states 
except  New  York,  in  declaring  that 
during  the  first  three  months  of 
pregnancy,  the  abortion  decision  is 
indeed  between  the  patient  and  the 
doctor.  In  the  second  trimester  of 
pregnancy,  the  Court  held,  the  state 
could  pass  laws  regulating  abortions 
in  such  matters  as  where  or  by 
whom  they  might  be  performed, 
but  could  not  forbid  them.  In  the 
last  three  months,  however,  the  state 
could  require  that  they  only  be  per- 
formed to  save  the  life  of  the  preg- 
nant woman. 

The    decision,    however,    spurred 


more  debate.  At  the  present  time 
constitutional  amendments  are  pend- 
ing in  the  Congress  which  woulcl 
in  effect  overturn  the  Court  deci- 
sion, either  by  again  allowing  each 
state  to  make  its  own  abortion  laws, 
or  by  federal  action  protecting  fetal 
life  from  the  time  of  conception.  If 
passed  by  Congress  (by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  both  houses )  such  an  amend- 
ment would  then  have  to  be  ratified 
by  three-fourths  of  the  states  within 
a  period  of  seven  years,  a  process 
which  has  occurred  only  26  times  in 
our  national  history. 

Among  all  current  issues,  few 
seem  more  complicated  than  that  of 
abortion.  It  involves  elements  of  law, 
medicine,  theology  and  historical 
precedent,  and  is  often  debated  in 
highly  emotional  language.  Bill- 
boards depicting  aborted  fetuses 
vie  for  our  attention  against  feminist 
reminders  of  the  horrors  of  back-al- 
ley butchery. 

"If  I  had  known  it  was  'show  and 
tell'  time,"  one  liberal  New  York 
legislator  quipped  when  confronted 
by  such  an  anti-abortion  poster,  "I 
would  have  brought  a  dead  woman." 
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AT  SUCH  TIMES,  where  does 
.  the  thinking  Christian  look  for 
guidance?  What  do  some  of  our 
leading  theologians  say?  By  what 
process  does  the  individual  arrive  at 
his  or  her  decision? 

The  act  of  aborting  unwanted 
pregnancies  has  been  with  us  for 
many  centuries.  As  early  as  four 
thousand  years  ago,  the  Chinese  em- 
peror, Shen  Nung,  recommended 
mercury.  Hippocrates  thought  abor- 
tion could  be  accomplished  with  vio- 
lent exercise.  The  philosophers  Aris- 
totle and  Plato  considered  the  prac- 
tice justified  to  limit  population. 

Until  the  year  1588,  Catholic 
theologians  condoned  abortions  up 
to  80  days  for  a  female  fetus  and 
up  to  40  days  for  a  male,  since  that 
was  thought  to  be  the  time  at  which 
they  received  souls.  Although 
neither  abortion  or  contraception  is 
specifically  mentioned  in  the  Bible, 
in  the  year  1588  Pope  Sixtus  V  for- 
bade all  abortions.  He  was  overruled 
by  Pope  Gregory  the  XIV  three 
years  later,  who  thought  that  both 
sexes  received  souls  at  the  end  of 
40  days  following  conception. 

In  1869,  Pope  Pius  IX  prohibited 
all  abortions  under  the  doctrine  of 
ensoulment,  according  to  the  Catho- 
lic writer  Patricia  Fogarty  McQuil- 
lan, who  adds,  "The  doctrine  of 
papal  infallibility  went  into  effect 
about  the  same  time." 

Ms.  McQuillan  also  states  that 
witches  were  avidly  persecuted  by 
the  medieval  church,  not  only  be- 
cause of  their  resistance  of  all  clergi- 
cal  authority,  but  also  because  they 
often  passed  on  folk  methods  of  birth 


control,    and    performed    abortions. 

Under  English  common  law,  abor- 
tions were  legal  up  until  sometime 
in  the  fourth  month,  or  "the  time  of 
quickening,"  and  this  was  also  true 
in  the  U.  S.  at  the  time  our  Con- 
stitution was  adopted.  (It  specifical- 
ly covers  "all  persons  born.") 

When  does  life  begin?  When 
does  the  new  organism  receive  a 
soul?  The  classic  doctrine  of  ensoul- 
ment holds  that  this  happens  at  the 
moment  of  conception.  In  actual 
practice,  however,  present  Catholic 
thinking  seems  to  place  it  a  few 
days  later,  at  the  time  the  fertilized 
egg  implants  itself  in  the 
womb,  since  there  is  no  concern  for 
the  many  eggs  which  are  fertilized 
but  which  fail  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other to  implant  themselves. 

Many  Protestants  believe  the  soul 
becomes  a  reality  at  the  moment  of 
birth,  with  the  first  breath,  citing 
Genesis:  "And  God  breathed  into 
man  the  breath  of  life,  and  man  be- 
came a  living  soul." 

PRIOR  TO  the  1973  Supreme 
Court  decision,  some  liberal 
Protestant  clergymen  and  lay  work- 
ers, distressed  by  the  sufferings  of 
pregnant  parishioners,  had  begun  to 
work  for  reform  of  the  old  state  anti- 
abortion  laws.  These  laws  were 
passed  in  the  United  States  during 
the  1800s,  before  women  had  the 
right  to  vote.  U.S.  law  imitated  Eng- 
lish law,  which  had  included  anti- 
abortion  statutes  since  1803.  Such 
laws  were  passed  to  protect  women 
from  the  dangers  of  abortion,  which 
before  the  advent  of  modern  sani- 
tary operating  procedures,  were  far 
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greater  than  those  faced  in  normal 
childbirth. 

During  the  1960s  many  of  these 
clergymen  also  worked  in  various 
consultation  programs  with  doctors 
willing  to  perform  abortions,  in  help- 
ing women  whose  physical  or  mental 
health  were  threatened  by  their 
pregnancies.  Some  actually  went  to 
jail  in  order  to  test  the  old  laws. 
Among  them  was  the  Rev.  Anthony 
R.  Perrino  of  the  First  Unitarian 
Church  of  Detroit. 

Following  the  arrest  of  a  Presby- 
terian minister  from  Cleveland  for 
similar  activities,  clergymen  of  13 
denominations  in  Ohio  formed  a 
legal  defense  committee  headed  by 
Episcopal  Bishop  John  Burt,  who 
argued  that  the  arrest  of  a  minister 
for  assisting  a  woman  to  receive  an 
abortion  interfered  with  the  tradi- 
tional privacy  of  the  clergy-commu- 
nicant relationship. 

"The  ministry  of  Jesus  Christ  was 
not  concerned  with  the  subjugation 
of  women  or  withholding  medical 
information  from  the  poor,"  stated 
Dr.  Burt.  "I  wish  those  who  describe 
themselves  as  'pro-life'  would  think 
of  life  in  the  larger  sense  of  what  it 
might  be  after  birth  in  the  best  and 
worst  conditions,  the  kind  of  exis- 
tence Jesus  had  in  mind  when  he 
said,  'That  they  might  have  life  .  .  . 
and  have  it  more  abundantly.' ' 

In  1968,  the  Unitarian  Universal- 
ist  General  Assembly  became  the 
first  national  church  body  to  call 
for  the  repeal  of  all  abortion  laws, 
as  well  as  voting  to  support  clergy- 
men involved  in  counseling  services. 

When  the  Unitarian  Universalists 
filed  a  Friend  of  the  Court  brief  in 


favor  of  what  became  the  historic 
1973  Supreme  Court  decision,  they 
were  joined  by  the  American  Jewish 
Congress,  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of 
New  York,  the  New  York  Council 
of  Churches,  the  United  Church  of 
Christ,  the  American  Ethical  Union 
and  the  American  Humanist  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  protests  of  leading  Ameri- 
can Catholics  at  the  1973  Court  de- 
cision was  emphasized  by  an  unpre- 
cedented appearance  of  four  cardi- 
nals of  the  church  at  recent  Senate 
hearings  on  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  overturn  the  decision. 

The  cardinals  stated  their  objec- 
tions also  to  the  old  state  laws 
which  made  abortion  acceptable  to 
save  the  life  of  the  woman.  Hem- 
berto  Cardinal  Medeiros  of  Boston 
said  that  this  must  not  happen  ex- 
cept in  "an  indirect  and  unintention- 
al way." 

Testimony  favoring  an  anti-abor- 
tion amendment  also  came  from  con- 
servative Jewish  rabbis,  and  from 
representatives  of  the  Church  of  Je- 
sus Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints,  from 
the  Lutheran  Church  —  Missouri 
Synod  and  from  the  Halletsville, 
Texas,  "Baptists  for  Life"  organiza- 
tion. 

Those  opposing  a  new  anti-abor- 
tion amendment  included  Rabbi  Bal- 
four Brickner  of  the  Reform  Judaism 
Commission  on  Interfaith  Activities 
and  Bishop  James  Armstrong  of  the 
Dakotas  area  of  the  United  Method- 
ist Church. 

Interestingly,  the  only  Catholic 
priest  ever  elected  to  Congress, 
Father  Robert  Drinan,  has  said  that 
abortion  should  be  a  matter  of  in- 
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dividual  conscience  rather  than  law. 

So  does  the  Catholic  editor  Dr. 
Daniel  Callahan,  who  began  his  re- 
cent book,  Abortion:  Law,  Choice, 
and  Morality,  in  order  to  defend 
the  conservative  anti-abortion  view- 
point, and  concluded  four  years  and 
547  pages  later  that  the  state  has  no 
compelling  interest  in  forbidding 
abortion,  but  that  the  decision 
should  rest  on  personal  responsibili- 
ty, with  a  prayerful  consideration  of 
all  the  factors  involved. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  the  hope  of  many 
that  just  as  the  last  few  years  have 
brought  us  far  safer  earlier  abortion 
techniques,  future  medical  discover- 
ies and  better  education  will  pro- 
mote the  prospect  of  only  planned 
pregnancies  and  wanted  children. 
As  the  discussion  over  abortion  con- 
tinues, it  is  ultimately  the  individ- 
ual, with  or  without  spiritual  gui- 
dance, who  must  take  the  responsi- 
bility for  that  most  personal  decis- 
ion, the  management  and  control 
of  sexuality  and  the  capacity  to  re- 
produce. 

One  side  effect:  there  may  be 
fewer  infants  available  for  adoption 
as  a  result  of  the  recent  availability 
of  medically-safe  abortions.  Social 
workers  are  quick  to  point  out,  how- 
ever, that  there  are  still  many  older 
children  waiting  for  loving  homes, 
especially  little  ones  who  in  the  past 
would  have  been  discriminated 
against  because  of  their  mixed  racial 
heritage  or  a  physical  or  mental 
handicap.  The  need  continues  for 
stable  homes  also  for  non-adoptable 
foster  children,  who  also  desperate- 
ly need  our  love  and  at- 
tention. ■  ■ 
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By  Abraham  Rlinderman 

IN  THE  FALL  of  1944,  I  was 
transferred  from  the  Fleet  Post 
Office  at  Bizerte  to  the  small  postal 
facility  on  La  Maddalena,  a  small 
island  lying  in  the  straits  between 
Sardinia  and  Corsica.  A  former  Ital- 
ian naval  base,  La  Maddalena  was 
at  that  time  jointly  maintained  by 
British  and  American  naval  forces. 
Daily,  British  submarines  and 
American  P.  T.  boats  left  the  shel- 
tered harbor  for  raids  on  Nazi  ship- 
ping north  of  Naples.  The  area  had 
become  comparatively  peaceful. 
Save  for  an  occasional  nocturnal 
visitation  by  a  flare-dropping  Ger- 
man reconnaissance  plane,  peace 
had  returned  to  the  island.  Bombed 
buildings  reminded  us  of  the  recent 
ground-air  battles  fought  by  our  an- 
ti-aircraft units.  One  ninety-milli- 
meter gun  boasted  seven  Nazi  kills 
on  its  long  snout.  I  saw  remnants  of 
downed  planes  on  my  frequent 
hikes  to  Caprera,  an  adjoining  is- 
land, atop  of  which  sleeps  Garibaldi, 
about  one  hundred  yards  from  a 
miniature  village  which  he  allegedly 
built. 

Our  "ships'  company"  on  the  is- 
land was  small.  Since  small  bases 
did  not  rate  a  full  complement  of 
chaplains,  we  had  only  one  chap- 
lain on  La  Maddalena  —  the  ecu- 
menical, compassionate  and  witty 
Chaplain  Maloney  of  New  York 
City.  Thirty  years  have  passed  since 
I  bade  the  good  chaplain  farewell 
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Chaplain 
Maloney 
Finds  a 
Minyan 


Interfaith  Concern  That 
Makes  a  Difference 


but  I  can  still  visualize  him  exactly 
as  he  appeared  on  the  evening  that 
he  introduced  himself  to  us  in  the 
mess  hall  as  Chaplain  Maloney  — 
"and  don't  dare  spell  my  name  with 
a  'B'."  He  was  short,  well-built, 
ruddy-faced  and  red-haired.  Always 
in  excellent  humor,  Chaplain  Ma- 
loney won  the  friendship  of  Chris- 
tian, Jew  and  agnostic  alike. 

When  I  wrote  my  final  examina- 
tion for  an  Armed  Forces  Institute 
course  that  I  had  completed  via  cor- 
respondence at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  Chaplain  Maloney  was  my 
proctor.  After  watching  me  write  for 
about  ten  minutes,  he  excused  him- 
self. "Abe,"  he  said,  "I'm  putting 
you  on  the  honor  system.  I'll  be 
back  in  two  hours  for  your  paper." 
Proctoring  is  a  tedious  chore,  as  all 
teachers  know.  The  chaplain  un- 
doubtedly had  more  important  mis- 
sions to  complete  than  watching  his 
only  student  struggle  through  an 
English  examination. 

For  example,  there  was  the  prob- 
lem of  finding  a  minyan  (the  man- 
datory ten-man  minimum)  for  Sab- 
bath services  each  Friday  night. 
There  were  nine  Jewish  servicemen 
on  the  base  who  wanted  to  attend 
services.  Since  Chaplain  Maloney 
was  a  fluent  Hebraist,  he  volun- 
teered to  serve  as  rabbi.  The  men 
agreed  but  I  was  reluctant  to  join 
them.  It  was  not  because  I  was  stub- 
born or  uninterested;  actually,  I  was 
ashamed  because  I  had  forgotten 
how  to  read  Hebrew  and  I  was  un- 
familiar with  the  prescribed  rituals. 
On  the  second  Friday  of  my  stay  at 
La  Maddalena,  Chaplain  Maloney 
approached  me  to  join  the  boys  in 
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prayer  that  evening.  We  were 
throwing  a  baseball  around  and  en- 
joying the  exercise. 

"Abe,  why  don't  you  join  us  at 
shule  tonight?"  asked  the  Paulist 
priest.  "Don't  be  a  bad  sport.  It's 
quite  an  honor  to  be  the  tenth 
man  of  a  minyan.  They'll  accept 
even  an  agnostic  from  Brooklyn  for 
the  cause.  Come  on,  be  tolerant  for 
a  change  and  sign  up." 

What  could  I  say?  A  goy  should 
go  to  services  and  a  Jew  not?  Be- 
sides, I  really  wanted  to  go.  Ten 
Americans  in  a  tent-shule  on  an  Ital- 
ian island,  led  by  an  American-Irish 
Catholic  priest  who  intoned  in  fine 
rabbinical  Hebrew  —  this,  I  could 
not  miss.  So  I  went.  And  Chaplain 
Maloney  was  pleased,  and  my  bud- 
dies were  pleased,  and  I  was 
pleased.  But  even  more  pleased  than 
the  eleven  of  us  was  my  father-in- 
law,  Bennie,  when  I  wrote  him  of 
my  'conversion.'  I  knew  that  he  had 
always  regretted  my  alienation  from 
the  synagogue.  My  wife  wrote  me 
that  he  smiled  beatifically  when  he 
read  my  detailed  narrative  of  Friday 
night  services  on  La  Maddalena. 

LIFE  WAS  NOT  easy  for  the 
busy  chaplain  on  this  obscure 
island.  What  could  he  say  to  the 
wailing  mother  of  a  pregnant  island 
girl  whose  alleged  lover  was  now 
somewhere  in  the  Pacific?  And  how 
does  one  console  a  depressed  sailor 
whose  life  has  been  temporarily 
darkened  by  a  "Dear  John"  epistle? 
Weightier  problems  tormented  the 
earnest  man  of  God.  One  evening  he 
addressed  the  entire  base  comple- 
ment before  supper. 


"Fellows,  a  young  man  has  asked 
me  whether  it  is  a  crime  against  the 
church  as  well  as  a  crime  against 
the  nation  to  sell  things  on  the  black 
market.  Well,  all  I  can  say  is  that 
ships  in  convoy  bringing  your  sup- 
plies are  being  sunk  constant- 
ly. Think  of  that.  And  in  conclusion, 
let  me  advise  you  to  get  rid  of  what 
you  now  have,  for  if  you  sell  any- 
thing by  next  week  I'll  send  you  to 
perdition."  He  knew  human  error 
well  but  he  avoided  fire  and  brime- 
stone  sermons.  And  not  once  did 
he  use  his  office  to  proselytize.  In 
our  discussions  in  the  library,  Chap- 
lain Maloney  maintained  a  neutral 
tone  that  never  promoted  his  cause 
above  others.  When  I  left  La  Mad- 
dalena, I  left  him  a  note  of  thanks 
for  his  kindness  and  tolerance. 

A  week  before  Rosh  Hashanah, 
Chaplain  Maloney  surpris^  me  by 
asking  me  whether  o-;.  congrega- 
tion" would  like  to  have  a  Jewish 
meal.  I  thought  well  of  his  plan.  We 
enlisted  the  aid  of  a  Jewish  cook  on 
the  base  who  knew  how  to  prepare 
chicken  soup  with  kneidlach,  potato 
lathes,  gefuelte  fish  and  sponge  cake. 
The  dinner  was  a  memorable  affair. 
Everyone  seemed  to  enjoy  this  spe- 
cial menu. 

I  was  transferred  to  Naples  and 
never  saw  Chaplain  Maloney  again. 
But  I  never  forgot  this  unusually 
gifted  man  and  the  role  that  he 
played. 

The  Talmud  says,  "He  who  has 
saved  one  life  has  saved  the  world." 
I  believe  I  will  not  be  doing  the 
Talmud  an  injustice  by  adding,  "He 
who  has  saved  one  minyan 
has   saved   Israel."  ■  ■ 
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Once 

Before 

Leaving 


By   Mark   Bean 

IT  WAS  summer,  one  of  those 
bright,  sunny  days  you  really 
hate  to  waste.  We  were  in  the  ser- 
vice club,  soaking  up  nothing  but 
conditioned  air,  and  stretching  our 
coffee  and  doughnuts  while  trying 
to  decide  on  tennis  or  swimming  or 
what.  The  "what"  turned  out  to  be 
a  bullfight. 

Understand,  I  never  had  that 
much  interest  in  bullfights.  But 
there's  the  "When  in  Rome"  thing, 
don't  you  know,  and  I  was  in  Rome. 
Actually  I  was  in  Mexico.  Well, 
actually  I  was  in  Texas,  working 
for  my  Uncle  Sam.  Good  old  Lare- 
do, Texas  —  fifty-odd  miles  south 
of  San  Antone,  smack  dab  on  the 
Mexican  border. 
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Someone  at  the  next  table  was 
reading  the  flip  side  of  Dick  Tracy, 
snapping  the  paper  to  make  it  stand 
up,  and  from  the  next  room  we 
could  hear  the  hard  clap  of  pool 
balls. 

"But  it's  too  hot  for  tennis,"  said 
Jean,  stirring  her  coffee  with  a  pink 
plastic  spoon,  "at  least  right  now." 

"Definitely  too  hot  for  tennis/' 
echoed  Ira  in  an  about-face,  having 
been  the  one  to  make  the  sugges- 
tion in  the  first  place. 

The  fellow  in  the  office  had  a 
snappy  record  on,  and  I  stopped 
tapping  my  fingers  as  I  excused  my- 
self to  go  over  and  say  hi  to  him. 

'Hi!' 

'Hi!5 

"What's  going  on?" 

"Not  much.  Gettin'  things  ready 
for  the  bingo  thing  tonight.  You 
comin  r 

"Nah,  it's  too  nice.  Who's  run- 
ning it?  You?" 

"Perron's  turn.  I'm  off." 

"What  are  those?" 

"Bullfight  tickets,  for  prizes." 

"Bullfight  tickets?  For  prizes?  I 
didn't  know  you  gave  stuff  like  that 
away!" 

"Where've  you  been?  We  gave 
some  away  last  week,  too,  for  today's 
fight." 

"I  was  working  last  week- 
end. Hey,  no  kidding,  I  didn't  know 
that,  that's  sharp!" 

"We  have  some  left  from  last 
week.  Want  one?  Looks  like  nobody 
else  wants  'em." 

"Sure!  Hey,  if  I  can  get  us  a  ride, 
you  wanna  go?  You've  never  been 
either  have  you?  I've  gotta  see  one 
before  I  leave!" 


"I  don't  care.  We  got  enough  tick- 
ets I  guess.  Why  —  not!" 

This  guy  had  a  habit  of  shooting 
his  right  arm,  with  his  hand  closed 
and  index  finger  extended,  out  and 
up  in  a  pointing  gesture  every  time 
he  said  "why  not."  Like  that  guy 
with  the  hokey  moustache  used  to 
do  it  on  the  old  Steve  Allen  Show 

—  out  on  the  why,  up  on  the  not 

—  like  a  reflex  action.  He  was  a 
character  and  a  half!  One  time  he 
and  I  and  another  guy  painted  a 
room  in  this  friend's  apartment.  You 
wouldn't  believe  all  the  why-nots 
we  went  thru  that  day! 

"Let's  take  a  break." 

"Why  — not!" 

"Hey,  Jim,  you  gonna  do  this  win- 
dow before  I  get  in  the  corner?" 

"Why  — not!" 

"We  should  call  up  the  girls  an< 
ask  'em  to  bring  us  something  tc 
cat 

"Why  — not!" 

When  we  got  all  done  we  wen 
all  saying  why-not  every  other  sen- 
tence. After  awhile  it  gets  to  be  a 
bit  much,  and  you  get  to  thinking 
what  there  is  about  yourself  that 
grates  on  other  people. 

AS  IRA,  Jean,  Jim  and  I  rode 
across  the  big  bridge  over  the 
muddy-looking  Rio  Grande  in  Nuevo 
Laredo,  we  were  in  a  carefree,  hap- 
py-go-lucky mood. 

"You'll  never  see  anything  like 
this  back  home,"  I  said  to  Ira  and 
Jean  from  the  back  seat. 

"That's  fine  with  me,"  Jean  tossed 
over  her  shoulder.  "I'm  not  sure  I 
want  to  see  anything  like  this  here!" 

She  had  been  skeptical  about  go- 
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ing,  but  Jim  put  in  his  why-not  and 
Jean  said  why  not  and  Ira  said  it 
wouldn't  be  as  bad  as  all  that  and 
Jim  said  the  tickets  were  free  and 
I  said  she  may  not  ever  get  another 
chance  and  if  she  didn't  go  she 
might  be  throwing  away  a  once-in- 
a-life-time  experience  and  Ira  said 
yeah  and  Jean  finally  said  OK. 

Ira  and  Jean  hadn't  been  married 
very  long  —  maybe  a  year  or  so  — 
and  she  sat  close  to  him  in  the  car. 
They  were  New  Englanders  like  me. 
In  fact,  this  was  our  common  ground 
when  we  were  introduced.  They'd 
never  been  to  Vermont  and  I'd 
never  been  to  Maine,  but  we  said 
"back  home"  to  one  another  as 
though  we  were  all  from  the  same 
hometown.  Ira  was  tall  and  thin, 
quiet  and  easy-going.  Jean  was  short 
and  small,  with  dark,  pleasant  eyes 
and  short-cropped  black  hair.  Ex- 
cept for  a  too-big  nose,  she  would 
have  been  pretty. 

"We're  going  to  see  a  real,  knock- 
down, drag-out,  kill-'im-dead  bull- 
fight!" said  Jim.  "Wild!" 

"I've  heard  a  lot  about  these 
things,"  said  Ira.  "Now  we'll  see 
what's  what." 

I  had  visions  of  Hemingway  and 
Ole!  and  all  that  as  I  sat  excitedly, 
feigning  patience,  anxious  to  get 
there.  We  all  sported  sunglasses,  and 
Jean  wore  a  wide-brimmed  straw  hat 
against  the  hot  sun.  Chihuahua,  it 
was  hot!  And  it  was  crowded. 

"Man,  they  really  go  for  these 
things  around  here,"  someone  said. 
"Just  like  a  ball  game  back  home." 

The  arena  did  look  like  a  base- 
ball stadium,  with  its  one  huge 
grandstand  forming  a  circle  around 


the  bullfighting  area.  It  was  called 
Plaza  de  Toros.  The  spectator  sec- 
tion was  separated  from  the  fighting 
area  by  maybe  six  feet  and  a  board 
fence,  which  had  a  big  sign  on  it 
across  from  us  that  said  "Drink  Pep- 
si." We  had  shady  side  tickets  so  we 
got  good  seats  out  of  the  sun.  A 
band  was  playing,  and  the  action 
seemed  about  to  begin. 

Ira  was  already  taking  pictures, 
and  I  checked  my  camera  to  be 
sure  it  was  ready  to  go. 

A  colorful  and  impressive  parade 
of  participants  got  under  way,  and 
everybody  clapped.  Several  fighters 
rode  horses  and  others  marched  by 
on  foot.  Last  was  Manolete  himself. 
(It  wasn't  really  Manolete,  of 
course,  but  this  is  what  we  called 
him.)  He  wore  tight  gray  pants  and 
vest  and  a  fancy  maroon  shirt,  with 
what  I  supposed  was  a  regular  mata- 
dor's hat.  A  sword  dangled  by  his 
side.  They  all  paused  at  the  review- 
ing stand,  and  everyone  stood  up. 

"I  didn't  realize  so  many  took  part 
in  a  bullfight,"  I  said,  wide-eyed. 

The  band  continued  playing  un- 
til it  was  time  for  the  first  bull  to 
come  out.  He  was  fairly  small. 

"Must  be  a  young  bull,"  said  Ira 
from  behind  his  camera. 

"Maybe  this  is  his  first  fight,  too," 
said  Jean. 

The  matador  got  some  good 
passes,  and  we  got  some  good  pic- 
tures. The  excitement  of  this  thing 
was  really  getting  to  us,  and  we 
were  yelling  "Ole!"  as  loud  as  any- 
body, especially  Jim. 

Another  bull  came  out  and  an- 
other fighter  took  him  on.  Pass, 
swish,  Ole!  Pass,  swish,  Ole! 
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"This  bull  is  older  and  more  ex- 
perienced," someone  observed. 

He  trotted  and  charged,  trotted 
and  charged;  and  each  time  the 
matador  sidestepped  quickly  and 
turned  around  to  meet  him  again. 

Jim  pointed  and  said,  "Look  how 
he  always  keeps  the  cape  moving 
at  least  a  little." 

"Hey,  Jean,  how  ya  doin'P"  I 
shouted  above  the  noise. 

"OK,  but  it  better  not  get  any 
worse!"  she  yelled  back. 

We  munched  on  tacos  and 
swigged  Pepsi,  purchased  from  two 
energetic  young  dark-skinned  boys. 

A  DRUM  ROLL  and  a  sudden 
gasp  from  the  crowd  —  the 
biggest  bull  I'd  ever  seen  was  in  the 
ring!  He  ran  and  trotted  and  walked 
around,  stopping  abruptly  here  and 
there  to  jerk  his  head  to  one  side  or 
the  other,  his  long  horns  protruding 
menacingly  from  two  tufts  of  black 
hair.  And  as  we  stared  at  him,  the 
big  black  brute  seemed  to  be  look- 
ing all  of  us  over,  too. 

"Chihuahua,  he  must  weigh  a 
ton!"  exclaimed  Jim. 

"Next  to  him  dad's  bull  would 
look  like  a  calf,"  I  murmured. 

Two  picadors  —  men  on  horses 
—  came  out  and  the  bull  charged. 
The  horses  were  padded  for  pro- 
tection against  his  vicious  looking 
horns,  and  their  eyes  were  partly 
blindfolded  so  that  supposedly 
they  could  see  only  straight  ahead. 
Yeow!  The  bull  charged  a  horse  and 
the  rider  got  in  a  lance  thrust.  It 
must  not  ve  been  very  deep  as  he 
didn't  even  seem  to  notice  it,  and 
he  got  set  for  another  charge. 


Now  things  happened  fast.  The 
bull  lurched  forward  and  as  he  con- 
nected I  heard  the  horse  grunt.  The 
picador  thrust  his  lance  a  second 
time,  and  just  then  the  bull  got  his 
head  under  the  horse  and  ripped 
open  his  belly.  The  crowd  screamed 
as  some  of  the  horse's  guts  fell  to- 
ward the  ground.  I  sat  with  my  jaw 
dropped,  dumbfounded.  Amazingly 
enough  the  horse  didn't  go  down,  at 
least  not  while  he  was  in  the  ring. 

"How  the  hell  did  that  happen?" 
asked  Ira.  "He  was  padded!" 

"A  horn  must've  found  an  open- 
ing where  the  two  ends  of  the  pad- 
ding meet,"  I  reasoned. 

Jean  snapped  Ira's  camera  shut  in 
disgust.  "Oh,  that  poor  horse,"  she 
said. 

The  bullfight  went  on,  and  now 
the  crowd  was  in  a  frenzy.  This  bull 
was  going  to  get  it! 

One  at  a  time,  three  other  men 
ran  from  behind  blinds  —  "They 
look  like  duck  blinds,"  said  Jim  — 
to  plant  short  barbed  sticks  in  the 
withers  of  the  bull  behind  the  neck 
muscle.  We  gathered  from  the  peo- 
ple seated  behind  us  that  these 
sticks  are  called  banderillas  and  the 
fighters  who  plant  them  are  bande- 
rilleros.  The  barbs  of  course  sting 
the  bull  and  irritate  him.  Our 
bull  was  stung,  and  he  was  irritated! 
Blood  leaked  from  his  wounds,  and 
he  didn't  move  quite  so  fast  now.  He 
shook  his  head  and  quivered  his 
neck  muscle  a  lot.  Spit  glistened  on 
the  outside  of  his  mouth,  and  several 
times  he  snorted  mucus  from  his 
nose,  some  of  it  webbing  at  the  nos- 
tril openings  and  moving  in  and  out 
as  he  breathed. 
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It  was  Manolete's  turn.  Everyone 
cheered  and  clapped  when  he  en- 
tered the  arena.  Then  all  was  still. 
We  stared  at  this  man  who  had 
such  great  skill  and  courage. 

"Ho,  Toro!"  he  said  in  a  real  bass 
voice,  as  he  held  out  the  cape  with 
a  flourish. 

Toro  charged,  and  I  was  amazed 
at  the  strength  left  in  this  wounded 
animal. 

"Ole!" 

Manolete  pivoted  gracefully  and 
Ho  Toro-ed  again  and  we  all  Ole-ed 
again  as  the  bull  attacked  the  piece 
of  cloth,  the  banderillas  weaving 
from  side  to  side  as  he  ran. 

Surely  this  guy  won't  do  anything 
crazy  like  you  see  in  the  movies, 
I  thought,  such  as  turn  his  back  on 
the  bull  or  walk  up  to  him  or  some- 
thing. 

Manolete  went  to  his  blind  then, 
and  two  other  fighters  came  out  to 
tease  Toro. 

Jean  moved  closer  to  her  husband 
and  put  her  arm  through  his.  "This 
is  awful!"  she  said. 

It  happened  on  the  second  pass 
...  it  was  too  close  and  one  of  the 
matadors  got  gored  in  the  groin.  We 
were  all  on  our  feet  as  Manolete 
and  others  rushed  out  to  distract  the 
bull  and  get  the  injured  man  out  of 
there.  The  crowd  yelled  and 
screamed  and  hollered  for  the  bull 
to  be  killed. 

Before  we  knew  it,  Manolete  and 
Toro  were  alone  in  the  ring  again. 
As  soon  as  the  bull  stood  with  his 
four  feet  square  and  his  head  hung 
low,  Manolete  thrust  his  sword  at 
his  aorta.  Toro  went  down  slowly, 
almost    as    though    he    were    lying 


down  to  rest  in  a  meadow  after  a 
good  feed,  except  that  his  head  went 
all  the  way  down  like  a  cat's.  I  didn't 
hear  him  make  a  sound,  but  as  he 
lay  dying  I  thought  I  saw  his  body 
quiver.  Some  of  the  dirt  beneath 
him  quickly  changed  color. 

"It  was  a  clean  kill,"  Jim  yelled  in 
my  ear. 

I  nodded  and  thought,  even  such 
a  bull   as   this   is   easily  destroyed. 

The  noise  now  was  deafening,  and 
in  the  background  the  band  tried 
feebly  to  be  heard.  The  sky  was  be- 
coming overcast  and  it  seemed  like 
the  sun  was  getting  ready  to  set,  but 
it  was  too  early  for  that.  Another 
parade  of  participants  followed.  The 
dead  bull  was  dragged  by  horses 
around  the  ring,  and  one  of  his  ears 
was  cut  off  and  given  to  Manolete. 
Suddenly  the  air  was  filled  with  fly- 
ing objects,  as  everyone  threw  their 
pillows  into  the  arena.  This  was  the 
signal  that  another  bullfight  had 
ended  at  Plaza  de  Toros. 

"We  should  have  gone  swim- 
ming," said  Jean  somberly  as  we 
made  our  way  back  to  the  car.  "I 
don't  even  care  to  develop  these," 
she  added,  holding  up  the  camera. 

"Hey,  if  you  don't  want  that  film, 
I'll  take  it!"  Jim  said. 

"Anybody  care  to  go  for  some 
pizza?"  Ira  asked,  as  he  found  his 
keys  and  singled  out  the  one  for  the 
car. 

Jim  dropped  his  "why-not!"  but 
Jean  jerked  a  glance  toward  her  hus- 
band that  would  make  a  mantis  in- 
terrupt its  prayer  to  stand  at  atten- 
tion. I  dropped  a  no-thanks  and  said 
that  I  had  to  get  back  to  the 
base.  ■  ■ 
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Etiquette  Can  Be  Funny! 


Don't  Blow  on 


Y 


By  Frank  L.  Remington 


SM 
if 


MACK  THY  LIPS  resoundingly 
thou  wouldst  show  due  ap- 
preciation to  thine  host."  So  states 
a  seventeenth  century  volume  on 
English  etiquette.  Disciples  of  Emily 
Post  might  well  be  horrified;  none- 
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our  Soup! 


theless  this  rule  represents  the  crude 
beginning  of  table  decorum.  Diners, 
until  three  centuries  ago,  exhibited 
few  inhibitions. 

Considerations  of  etiquette  didn't 
hinder  a  Roman's  pleasure  at  meal- 
time, either.  If  a  dish  didn't  please 
his  palate,  he  simply  hurled  it 
against  a  convenient  pillar  or  splat- 
tered it  over  an  innocent  waiter.  And 


the  host  apologized  for  offending  his 
guest. 

Flustered  by  the  imposing  array 
f  silverware  on  both  sides  of  his 
plate,  today's  dubious  diner  care- 
fully copies  the  routine  of  his  host. 
Dinner  guests  of  bygone  days,  how- 
ever, didn't  bother  with  such  triviali- 
ties. They  ate  with  their  fingers. 

In  England  and  France,  as  late  as 

the     seventeenth     century,     diners 

scooped  up  food  with  their  fingers 

and  tossed  unwanted  morsels  to  the 

floor,   where   they   either   rotted   or 

f  were  devoured   by   dogs    and   cats. 

Servants  carried  roasted  meat  to  the 

dining  hall  on  spits,  and  each  guest 

carved    off    his    own    piece.    Often 

I  thick  slices  of  bread  served  as  plates. 

"Suck  not  with  the  mouth  when 

■hou  eatest  with  a  spoon,"  an  Italian 

Briar   notes   in    1290.   The   spoon   is 

mgeless,  its  origin  lost  in  antiquity. 

■Cnives  and  forks,  too,  originated  at 

■an  early   date,   but   were   not   used 

[generally  for  tableware  until  only  a 

I  few  hundred  years  ago. 

The  sharp  point  of  a  knife  often 
doubled  as  a  toothpick,  until  fastidi- 
ous Cardinal  Richelieu,  disgusted  by 
this  practice  among  his  guests,  or- 
dered all  his  knives  to  be  rounded 
at  the  tip.  Since  that  time,  table 
cutlery  has  had  rotund  ends. 

About  1611,  Thomas  Coryate,  an 
English  traveler,  returned  from  Italy 
and  introduced  the  fork  to  his  coun- 
trymen, who  ridiculed  his  habit  of 
using  such  a  dainty  instrument. 
Even  the  pulpit  "sternly  rebuked  his 
impiety  in  assuming  that  God's  good 
gifts  were  unfit  to  be  touched  by 
1  human  hands." 

"Why  should  man  make  hay  of  his 


food  and  pitch  it  into  his  mouth 
with  a  fork?"  one  writer  of  the  peri- 
od wanted  to  know. 

Finally,  though,  the  fork  preju- 
dice disappeared  and  the  tined  in- 
strument became  a  socially  accepted 
tool  for  eating.  However,  until  the 
newfangled  device  became  more 
common,  a  host  expected  his  guests 
to  bring  their  own. 

SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 

gentlemen  customarily  wore 
their  hats  to  the  table.  In  1663, 
Samuel  Pepys  noted  in  his  diary: 
"Caught  cold  from  sitting  without 
my  hat  at  dinner." 

The  proprieties  of  the  time  also 
included  such  admonitions  as : 

•  Do  not  try  to  eat  soup  with 
your  fork. 

•  Do  not  lick  your  fingers  or  wipe 
them  on  your  bread. 

•  Do  not  wipe  your  teeth  or  eyes 
with  your  napkin. 

•  Do  not  dip  your  spoon  into  the 
common  dish  until  your  superiors 
have  dipped  theirs. 

•  Do  not  blow  on  your  soup. 

•  Do  not  pocket  the  fruit  at  des- 
sert. 

•  Do  not  make  a  noise  when  swal- 
lowing. 

People  of  the  future,  no  doubt, 
will  laugh  at  our  present-day  table 
manners,  just  as  the  dining  room 
decorum  of  the  ancients  appears  ri- 
diculous today.  Perhaps  in  several 
more  centuries  science  will  devise  a 
painless  method  of  eating  hot  soup. 
Chances  are,  though,  that  etiquette 
books  of  tomorrow  will  still  advise 
the  socially  acceptable  diner:  "Don't 
blow  on  your  soup!"  ■  ■ 
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Christianity 


Comes 


Through  a  Search  for 
Lost  Voyagers  .  .  . 


By  Thomas  W.  Klewin 

Q  INC£  THE  <  DAYS  of  World 
^~\,  War  II,  jpreehland  has  been  a 
vital  outpost  for  the  United  States, 
especially  because  of  tfie  airfields  it 
provided..  Those  fortunate  enough  to 
visit  the#  people  of .  *he\  island  dis- 
covered tha$  95%, of  the  population 
was  Christian,  with  cnurehes  dot- 
ting the  southern  coastline  and 
iwhereyer  small  settlements  are  lo- 
cated. 

All  of  this  is  no  accident,  for 
^Greenland  was  rediscovered  in  the 
1700s    by    an    intrepid    Norwegian' 
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clergyman,  hoping  to  find  evidences 
of  his  long-lost  countrymen. 

In  982,  Eric  the  Red  (whose  son 
later  may  have  sailed  as  far  west  as 
North  America  utilizing  Greenland 
as  a  stopping  point)  visited  the  is- 
land which  he  later  named  Green- 
land. 

What  Eric  saw  of  the  country  was 
indeed  green,  for  he  happened  to 
land  on  the  southern  tip  of  the  is- 
land in  mid-summer  when  grasses 
and  wild  flowers  gave  the  island  a 
lush  view.  Perhaps  he  also  hoped  to 
entice  some  of  his  fellow  Norsemen 
to  settle  there,  lured  by  the  promise 
of  a  land  rich  enough  to  support 
cattle,  sheep  and  other  forms  of  agri- 
culture. 

And  the  Norsemen  came,  settling 
where  they  could  raise  sheep,  catch 
fish  and  carry  on  some  form  of  trade 
with  their  home  country.  Then 
about  500  years  later,  contact  with 
the  settlers  was  lost,  because  when 
'  trading  was  no  longer  profitable,  no 
ships  made  the  annual  trek  from 
Norway  to  Greenland  and  back.  The 
Europeans  left  on  the  Greenland  is- 
land were  now  on  their  own. 

For  more  than  200  years  no  one 
had  seen  any  trace  of  the  descen- 
dants of  the  Nordic  settlers.  Whaling 
and  fishing  vessels  occasionally  put 
in  to  shore  to  find  fresh  water,  but 
their  reports  always  read:  "No  set- 
tlers left." 

Speculation  arose  as  to  what 
might  have  happened  —  warfare 
with  the  Eskimos  might  have  wiped 
them  out,  intermarriage  may  have 
integrated  them  into  the  native 
population  —  but  whatever  hap- 
!  pened,  it  seemed  clear  no  Norwegi- 


ans were  still  living  on  the  island. 

But  that  didn't  satisfy  the  Rev- 
erend Hans  Egede,  a  Norwegian 
pastor  of  a  small  rural  parish.  "Sup- 
pose," he  said,  "that  a  few  of  our 
kinsmen  have  managed  to  survive. 
Will  they  remember  the  Gospel  that 
their  forefathers  had  known?  Will 
anything  be  left  of  the  Bibles  the 
early  settlers  brought  with  them? 
What  of  the  churches  built?"  Then, 
too,  a  Reformation  had  taken  place 
in  Europe  and  Norway  was  now 
Lutheran.  Yet  Greenland  had  never 
seen  a  Lutheran  clergyman. 

For  thirteen  years  Pastor  Egede 
begged,  cajoled,  and  pleaded  for 
help.  Most  people  laughed  at  him. 
The  Danish  king  (Norway  was  a 
part  of  the  Danish-Norwegian  king- 
dom at  that  time)  refused  to  help, 
and  the  businessmen  clearly  indi- 
cated unless  Hans  could  show  how 
they  might  profit  from  trading  with 
the  barren  island,  they  weren't  in- 
terested either. 

Wherever  Hans  Egede  went, 
they  called  him  the  "Wild 
dreamer."  When  all  seemed  lost, 
Hans's  wife  stepped  in  with  the  ad- 
vice: "Hans,  perhaps  this  is  too 
much  your  mission  and  not  enough 
God's  mission.  Why  not  pray  and 
let  him  take  care  of  it?  If  he  wants 
you  there,  someone  will  help  you." 

And  that's  precisely  what  hap- 
pened. A  small  group  of  Christian 
businessmen  from  Bergen,  Norway, 
volunteered  to  outfit  a  ship,  provide 
supplies  for  a  year  and  recruit  some 
members  for  the  expedition.  They 
were  doing  it  not  because  they  felt 
they  might  profit  from  it,  but  rather 
because  it  was  to  be  a  missionary 
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venture  for  God.  Hans's  wife  was 
right  —  God  had  found  a  way  when 
Hans  couldn't. 

As  they  stood  on  the  bow  of  the 
ship  Hope,  anchored  in  a  fiord  Hans 
and  his  family  watched  small  boats 
approaching  —  kayaks.  And  then 
Hans  knew  —  there  were  no  Nor- 
wegian survivors,  for  boats  of  that 
type  were  alien  to  the  Norsemen. 

After  the  initial  shock  and  disap- 
pointment, Pastor  Egede  began  to 
realize  that  perhaps  his  mission  was 
to  be  to  these  people  —  the  natives 
of  Greenland,  rather  than  to  the  lost 
Norsemen.  The  Eskimos  also  needed 
the  Gospel  and  to  hear  the  good 
news  that  Jesus  loved  them. 

SO  THE  expedition  stayed.  The 
first  business  was  the  construction 
of  a  few  houses,  a  supply  barn  and 
the  business  of  finding  food  during 
the  summer  months. 

This  was  the  simple  part  of  the 
mission.  More  difficult  was  any  at- 
tempt at  contact  with  the  Eskimos. 
They  were  afraid  of  Hans,  calling 
him  "the  White  Angakok"  (witch 
doctor).  They  feared  he  might  cast 
spells  on  them,  hurt  their  children, 
destroy  their  good  luck  when  hunt- 
ing, and  perhaps  inflict  disease  on 
the  families. 

But  while  Hans  and  the  other 
adults  had  difficulty  making  contact 
with  the  fearful  natives,  Paul  and 
Nils  Egede,  Hans's  two  sons,  didn't. 
The  Greenlanders  trusted  the  boys, 
allowed  them  to  play  with  the  Es- 
kimo children  and  invited  them  into 
their  summer  tents. 

Language  was  the  big  barrier  un- 
til young  Paul,  age  12,  came  racing 


home  one  day  shouting  "KIMA!  KI- 
MA!  KIMA!  I've  learned  how  to  talk 
with  them."  He  informed  his  father: 
"When  they  point  to  something  we 
have  on,  they  ask,  'Kima?'  We  tried 
pointing  to  something  of  theirs  and 
saying  'Kima.'  It  worked,  because 
they  answered.  So  Kima  must  mean, 
'What  is  this  called?' ': 

That  night  the  entire  Egede  fam- 
ily knelt  in  prayer  thanking  God  for 
the  key  to  the  Eskimo  language. 
What  followed  became  a  daily  rit- 
ual. Paul  and  Nils  would  leave  for 
the  Eskimo  settlement  where  they 
would  learn  as  many  words  as  possi- 
ble. In  the  evening  they  would  re- 
peat them  to  their  father  who  would 
put  them  down  on  paper.  Now  came 
the  task  of  creating  a  written  lan- 
guage for  the  people. 

When  Hans  felt  he  had  enough 
words  and  enough  basic  grammar 
to  communicate  with  the  people  he 
did  his  first  preaching.  He  told  them 
they  didn't  have  to  live  in  terror 
of  the  "great  spirits"  or  fear  the 
power  of  the  native  witch  doctors  — 
for  God  loved  them  and  they  be- 
longed to  him. 

That's  when  another  problem 
arose,  for  the  Greenlanders  had  no 
words  for  "love"  in  terms  of  God's 
love,  or  for  "forgiveness."  And  the 
question  came  up:  "Without  these 
words  how  could  Hans  talk  about 
God's  forgiving  love  through  Jesus?" 

Once  again,  young  Paul  came  to 
his  father's  rescue.  He  had  been 
drawing  pictures  of  Bible  stories  as 
his  father  told  them.  The  Eskimos 
were  intrigued  because  this  was  dif- 
ferent from  their  native  art.  One 
day  young  Paul  drew  the  story  of 
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God's  love:  "That  which  heals  the  sick" 


Jesus  healing  the  blind  man  and  the 
words  for  "God's  love"  came.  The 
Eskimos  began  to  call  Pastor  Egede 
the  "man  who  talks  with  One  who 
heals  the  sick."  And  this  is  how 
God's  love  came  to  be  described 
—  "that  which  heals  the  sick." 

During  the  long  winter  months 
rthe  Eskimos  disappeared.  But  the 
Norwegian  group  had  more  to  worry 
about  —  how  to  survive  the  dark, 
cold  days  which  never  seemed  to 
end. 

Finally  in  June  the  summer  sud- 
denly appeared  and  so  did  the  na- 
tive Greenlanders.  But  most  of  those 
who  came  on  the  Hope  wanted  no 
nore  of  the  harsh  climate  of  Green- 
land. They  wanted  to  return  home, 
ians  was  outvoted,  and  once  again 
his  two  sons  came  to  his  aid.  They 
told  him:  "Papa,  we'll  stay  with 
you.  The  people  will  help  us.  Let 
them  go  back.  We  can  make  it." 

This  bold  proclamation  of  faith 
and  trust  —  in  God  and  the  people 
j —  prompted  ten  men  of  the  expedi- 
tion to  change  their  minds  and  also 
their  vote  to  stay.  So  the  ship  sailed 
leaving  behind  the  Egede  family 
and  ten  others. 

THAT  SUMMER  the  two  boys 
lived  with  the  Greenlanders 
once  again,  even  accompanying 
them  on  their  hunting  expeditions 
and  gathering  of  birds'  eggs,  wild 
game  and  the  ducks  which  nested 
there  in  summer, 
f  Returning  in  the  fall  to  their  fam- 


ily, Paul  and  Nils  brought  with  them 
a  young  Eskimo  teenager  who  had 
lost  his  family  that  previous  winter. 
With  this  boy  as  his  first  and  only 
pupil,  Hans  Egede  opened  the  first 
school  on  the  island  and  taught  him 
how  to  read  and  write  their  lan- 
guage according  to  a  system  created 
by  Pastor  Egede  for  the  people. 

That  young  boy  also  became  the 
first  convert  to  Christianity  and  the 
first  one  to  tell  his  own  people  of 
the  love  God  has  for  all  men. 

The  school  grew  and  then  the 
Egedes  added  a  small  medical  fa- 
cility to  offer  whatever  medical  aid 
they  could.  Gradually  Danish  and 
Norwegian  were  taught  to  the  school 
children  and  a  few  were  sent  to 
Europe  to  complete  their  education. 

When  Han's  wife  died,  she  was 
buried  in  "her  beloved  Greenland." 
A  tired  Hans  agreed  to  a  suggestion 
of  his  two  sons,  now  young  adults, 
to  return  to  Copenhagen  to  super- 
vise a  mission  school  designed  to 
prepare  missionaries  for  work  in 
Greenland.  Paul  took  over  the  work 
on  the  island  and  continued  reach- 
ing out  to  the  more  remote  Eskimo 
settlements  farther  north  where 
snow  and  ice  remained  year  round. 

Today  the  people  of  Greenland 
are  Christian  because  a  Norwegian 
pastor  wouldn't  take  no  for  an  an- 
swer and  because  two  young  boys 
devoted  most  of  their  young  lives 
to  helping  their  father  bring  the 
Gospel  to  a  frozen,  isolated 
island.  ■  ■ 
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In  Fort  Benton,  Montana 


Monument 

to  a 
Sheepdog 


By  Art  Fee 

NO  PLACE  on  earth  has  pro- 
duced more  animal  heros  than 
western  United  States.  There  is  the 
horse,  Comanche,  only  survivor  of 
the  Battle  of  the  Little  Big  Horn; 
Grey  Eagle,  the  great  thoroughbred 
that  carried  Portugee  Philip  from 
Fort  Kearney  to  Laramie  and  saved 
the  fort.  We  could  add  Steamboat 
and  Midnight  who  put  thunder  and 
lightening  into  the  early  rodeos. 
Grizzly  bears  like  Old  Mose  who 
carried  a  $1000  reward  on  his  head 
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or  over  30  years.  Togo,  the  great 
Husky,  who  led  the  team  that 
carried  the  toxin  through  the  arctic 
light  to  save  the  city  of  Nome.  But 
lowering  above  them  all  for  true  de- 
/otion  and  real  faithfulness  stands 
i  lowly  sheepdog  named  Shep. 

He  was  only  a  sheepdog,  but  he 
las  received  more  honor  than  any 
inimal  in  western  United  States. 
Shep  was  owned  by  Tony,  a  lone- 
y  sheepherder  who  worked  that 
vide  country  from  Medicine  Bow 
:o  the  Big  Sandy  in  Montana.  Tony 
vas  a  true  shepherd  in  the  real 
;ense  of  the  word.  It  was  a  common 


thing  to  find  him  in  his  wagon  at 
night  nursing  a  sick  sheep.  His  con- 
stant companion  and  faithful  friend 
was  his  big  sheepdog.  No  man  ever 
had  a  more  faithful  friend. 

Tony  had  been  herding  sheep  on 
the  Big  Sandy  when  it  happened. 
For  many  years  he  had  suffered  a 
severe  cough  and  now  it  was  grow- 
ing worse.  It  was  tuberculosis.  One 
hot  night  in  his  sheep  wagon  he  put 
his  arm  around  his  big  dog  and  held 
him  very  close.  The  next  morning 
the  camp  tender  found  Shep  lying 
by  the  lifeless  form  of  his  master. 
He  lifted  the  body  into  the  wagon 
and  headed  for  Fort  Benton,  Mon- 
tana. Shep  followed  the  wagon  to 
the  funeral  home  and  whined  about 
the  building  all  night.  The  next 
morning  when  the  coffin  was  loaded 
on  the  baggage  car  to  be  shipped 
east  for  burial,  Shep  tried  to  get  on 
the  coach. 

When  the  train  pulled  away,  the 
big  dog  stood  and  looked  longingly 
after  it.  Then  he  lay  down  beside 
the  tracks.  When  night  came  he 
crawled  under  the  station  platform 
to  wait  his  master's  return. 

THAT  WAS  August,  1936,  when 
they  sent  Tony's  body  east  for 
burial.  And  Shep  met  every  pas- 
senger train  from  August,  1936  to 
January,  1942  —  an  unbroken  vigil 
of  five  and  one-half  years. 

At  first  he  met  every  train,  in- 
cluding the  freights,  but  he  soon 
learned  it  was  only  passenger  trains 
that  carried  people.  Each  day  he 
faithfully  met  each  one  of  Fort  Ben- 
ton's four  passenger  trains.  He 
would    come    up    on    the    platform 
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with  tail  wagging,  eyeing  each  pas- 
senger and  sniffing  at  the  baggage 
car  door.  But  when  Tony  didn't 
show  up,  he  would  stand  watching 
the  train  disappear.  Someday,  he 
seemed  to  say,  my  master  will  come. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  long 
watch,  he  walked  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  to  the  river  for  water  and 
then  foraged  for  food  in  the  garbage 
cans.  Soon  the  station  agent  and  sec- 
tion men  began  to  feed  him.  When 
the  bitter  Montana  winter  struck,  he 
was  given  a  bed  in  the  freight  shed. 

Months  passed  and  news  of  Shep's 
vigil  was  brought  to  the  nation  by 
newspapers  and  magazines.  Ripley 
featured  him  in  his  famous  column, 
"Believe  It  or  Not."  Mail  and  gifts 
by  the  sackful  began  pouring  into 
Fort  Benton.  Thousands  of  passen- 
gers pressed  their  faces  against  the 
coach  windows  to  get  a  glimpse  of 
this  faithful  dog.  Sheep  men  and 
pet  fanciers  in  almost  every  state  of 
the  Union  made  generous  offers  for 
this  noted  dog.  But  the  men  of  Fort 
Benton  dared  not  take  him  from  his 
post  of  duty. 

Eventually,  though,  the  day  came 
when  the  constant  vigil  began  to 
tell  on  the  big  dog.  No  longer  could 
he  bound  from  his  quarters  on  to 
the  side  of  the  tracks.  His  sight  and 
hearing  were  becoming  impaired. 
Time  was  stiffening  his  aging  limbs. 

Then  one  cold  January  night  in 
1942,  he  stood  in  the  glow  of  the 
headlight  of  the  on-coming  train. 
He  jumped  to  the  side  of  the  track 
as  he  had  done  so  many  times  be- 
fore —  but  not  quite  fast  enough. 
The  train  cut  him  down. 

His  long  vigil  was  over. 
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THE  TRAIN  was  late  that  night. 
The  crew  picked  up  Shep's 
mangled  body  and  placed  it  in  a 
box.  A  grave  site  was  selected  at  the 
top  of  a  hill  overlooking  the  spot 
where  he  had  met  so  many  trains. 
The  townsfolk  held  a  funeral  for  the 
faithful  dog.  The  mayors  of  Great 
Falls  and  Fort  Benton,  together  with 
an  official  of  the  Great  Northern 
Railway,  sat  in  the  first  row  of  seats. 
Ranchers  and  farmers  from  miles 
around  gathered  in.  Boy  Scouts 
served  as  pallbearers.  School  was 
dismissed,  and  more  than  four  hun- 
dred gathered  to  hear  the  Rev. 
Ralph  Underwood  read  George 
Graham  Vest's  "Eulogy  on  the 
Dog."  In  part,  it  said,  "The  one 
absolutely  unselfish  friend  that  man 
can  have  in  this  selfish  world,  the 
one  that  never  deserts  him,  the  one 
that  never  proves  ungrateful  or 
treacherous  is  his  dog." 

Over  his  grave  the  citizens  of 
Fort  Benton  erected  a  marker  and  a 
profile  monument  made  of  half- 
inch  steel  boiler  plate.  Below  on  the 
side  of  the  hill  his  name  is  spelled 
out  in  large  white  stone  letters.  Two 
spotlights  illuminate  the  monument 
at  night.  When  the  streamliners 
speed  through  the  valley,  the  pas- 
sengers hear  a  recording  of  the  story 
of  Shep's  devotion  at  the  same  time 
they  are  getting  a  passing  look  at 
his  grave. 

His  story  is  still  being  told,  and 
through  the  telling  of  it,  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars  are  being  contri- 
buted to  the  "Shep  Fund"  for  un- 
fortunate children  —  a  fitting  mem- 
orial to  devotion  that  knew  no 
limits.  ■  • 


Worth  Repeating 


Broad-mindedness  is  the  result  of  flattening  high-mindedness  out. 

—  Santayana 

If  you  want  to  see  ninety,  don't  look  for  it  on  the  speedometer. 

—  Survey  Bulletin 

If  you  want  to  set  the  world  on  fire,  try  burning  a  little  midnight 
oil. 

Old  bankers  never  die  —  they  just  lose  interest.  —  Alan  Angle 

People  go  on  vacations  to  forget  things  —  and  often  find  out  that 
they  did. 

An  experienced  husband  is  one  who  remembers  his  wife's  birthday 
but  forgets  which  one  it  is.  —  Milan,  Tenn.  newsletter 

Tact:  the  studied  ability  to  shut  your  mouth  before  somebody  else 
wants  to.  —  F.  G.  Kernan 

Tis  more  blessed  to  give  than  receive  —  especially  when  it's  advice 
you  are  giving.  —  Robert  D.  Hahn 

Praise  is  worthless  when  it  gushes  like  oil.  Better  to  let  it  trickle  out 
like  water  from  a  leaky  faucet.  —  Robert  D.  Hahn 

Maybe  we  should  be  more  concerned  with  making  a  contribution 
instead  of  making  a  profit.  —  Charles  Ricker 

About  the  time  a  fellow  is  cured  of  swearing,  it's  time  to  make  an- 
other income  tax  report. 
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Mews 


The  LINK  Leaves  Home 


On  the  first  day  of  August,  The 
LINK  left  its  home  of  25  years  and 
began  life  in  a  new  location.  The 
move  resulted  from  the  sale  of  the 
Chaplains  Memorial  Building  in 
Washington  to  Mr.  Stewart  Mott,  a 
prominent  New  York  philanthropist. 

The  new  offices  of  The  LINK  and 
The  CHAPLAIN,  both  published  by 
the  General  Commission  on  Chap- 
lains and  Armed  Force  Personnel, 
are  now  in  a  modern  office  building 
in  the  northwest  section  of  the  na- 
tional capital.  The  LINK  now  claims 


as  two  of  its  neighbors  the  massive 
Washington  National  Cathedral  and 
the  striking  new  National  Presby- 
terian Church  and  Center. 

The  old  building,  pictured  below, 
is  a  Washington  landmark  which 
dates  back  to  around  1810.  In  addi- 
tion to  offices,  it  accommodated  a 
memorial  chapel,  a  library  and  guest 
quarters.  It  had  previously  served 
a  senator's  residence. 

The  new  address:  Suite  N-200, 
3900  Wisconsin  Avenue,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.,  20016. 


The  Chaplains  Memorial  Building 
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Spin  These! 

.,                 -iU 

By   Wilson   Breaker,   Jr. 

K:-:* 

S1 

Charles  May  and  Annette  May  Thomas:  Songs  Our  Father  Used  to 
Sing;  "A  Tribute  to  the  Late  Brother  Joe  May."  Gospel  Truth  Records; 
Memphis,  Tenn.  Stereo,  GST-2715-LP:  "Search  Me  Lord";  "There  Is 
Nothing  Else  on  My  Mind";  "In  the  Nick  of  Time";  "Medley  —  Do  You 
Know  Him/I'm  Gonna  Live  the  Life  I  Sing  About/Working  on  a  Build- 
ing/What Is  This?/What  Do  You  Know  About  JesusP/You've  Got  to 
Move/Going  Home";  "Satisfied";  "Please  Have  Mercy";  "God  Is";  "Keep 
My  Baby  Warm";  "I  Thank  You  for  the  Lift";  "More  Faith  Is  What  It 
Takes";  and  "Lead  Me!  Guide  Me!"  Personnel:  Charles  May  and  An- 
nette May  Thomas  —  lead  vocals  and  piano;  The  Jackson  Ensemble  ( Gloria 
Coleman,  Dianne  Glasco,  Mattie  Davis,  Mildred  Casey  and  Shirley  Wat- 
kins),  The  21st  Century  (Sherwood  Sledge,  David  Pridgen,  Raymond 
Smith  and  Charles  May),  The  Celebrity  Voices  (Edna  Wright,  Rueben 
Franklin  and  Oma  Drake) — background  singers;  Wilton  Felder  —  bass; 
Paul  Humphrey  —  percussion;  David  Walker  —  lead  guitar;  Louie  Shel- 
ton  and  Arthur  Adams  — rhythm  guitar;  Bobbye  Hall  —  congas  and  tam- 
bourine; and  Kenny  Lupper  —  organ. 

Brother  Joe  May  still  lives,  that  is,  through  his  very  talented  children 
(Annette  and  Charles)  and  their  friends  who  made  this  excellent  album. 
All  of  the  vocal  backgrounds  and  accompanying  instrumentalists  are  well- 
balanced,  particularly  on  "Satisfied,"  "In  the  Nick  of  Time,"  "God  Is," 
"I  Thank  You  for  the  Lift"  and  "More  Faith  Is  What  It  Takes." 

On  the  medley  that  Annette  and  Charles  sing  together,  Brother  Joe 
May's  unique  singing  style  is  effectively  reproduced  —  perhaps  even  better 
than  the  original  artists,  Sister  Wynona  Carr  and  Brother  Joe  May  who 
were  known  throughout  the  U.S.A.  as  the  "Thunder  Bolts  of  the  Mid- 
west" during  the  1940s  and  early  1950s.  Accompanied  by  piano,  organ, 
percussion,  guitar  and  bass,  Charles'  voice  is  reminiscent  of  his  father's 
famous  voice  on  "What  Is  This?"  Later,  Annette  renders  a  call/response 
pattern  with  her  brother  on  "What  Do  You  Know  About  Jesus  and  His 
Love?" 

In  general,  every  LP  contains  at  least  one  selection  that  tends  to  linger 
in  one's  mind.  In  this  case,  the  song  is  "Satisfied."  When  you  hear  it, 
you  will  agree  that  it  contains  some  very  tasteful  modern  rock/soul/gospel 
techniques.  Gospel  dramatics  (use  of  silence,  song-speech,  melismatic  pas- 
sages on  certain  words,  gospel  oooos,  ohs  and  hollows)  are  classically 
employed  throughout  the  entire  album. 
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Books  Are  Friendly  Things 


Where  2  or  3  Are  Gathered  Together,  Someone  Spills  His  Milk  by  Tom 

Mullen.  Word  Books,  Waco,  Texas.  1973.  126  pp.  $3.95,  hardback. 

Tom  Mullen  writes  about  usual,  daily  frustrations  we  encounter  in  our 
families  with  a  sparkling  wit  and  deep  Christian  insight.  He  lives  in  a 
normally  chaotic  household  but  one  where  love  is  abundant  and  humor 
is  evident.  This  book  will  give  us  a  real  shot  in  the  arm  to  match  the 
smiles  on  our  faces.  Buy  it,  read  it,  and  hand  it  on  to  the  folks  next  door. 

William  J.  Hughes 


All  You  Lonely  People  —  All  You  Lovely  People  by  John  Killinger.  Word 
Books,  Waco,  Texas.  1973.   153  pp.  $4.95,  hardback. 

This  will  be  a  very  helpful  book  for  many  of  us.  It's  the  story  of 
a  young  family.  The  author  is  the  husband  and  father,  but  in  addition  he 
has  been  a  successful  professor  and  author.  Yet  he  writes  of  his  fear, 
feeling  of  inadequacy  and  loneliness.  The  book  is  about  a  small,  intimate 
group  of  adults  who  gather  in  a  group  to  share  their  problems  and  their 
lives.  Renewal  takes  place.  It  is  a  format  which  we  can,  and  perhaps 
should,  follow  wherever  we  are.  William  J.  Hughes 


The  Message  of  the  Qur'an  by  Hashim  Amir-Ali.  Turtle.   1974.  380  pp. 
$25.00. 

A  beautiful  library  edition  of  the  Koran  with  scholarly  commentary. 
Dr.  AH  took  graduate  work  at  the  University  of  Chicago  and  at  Cornell 
after  his  earlier  education  in  India.  He  brings  poetic  skills  to  his  translation 
of  the  Koran  and  makes  it  understandable  for  the  English  reader.  ARA 
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The  Persecutor  by  Sergi  Kourdakov.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  Old  Tappan, 
N.J.  1973.  254  pp.  $5.95,  hardback. 

This  is  an  absorbing  autobiographical  account  of  the  brief  life  of 
Sergi  Kourdakov.  It  starts  with  the  story  of  his  escape  from  a  Russian  naval 
ship  in  Canadian  waters,  then  flashes  back  to  a  detailed  record  of  his  life 
in  Russia  where  he  became  an  orphan  at  an  early  age  and  was  brought 
up  in  schools  of  the  state.  He  became  a  dedicated  Communist  youth  leader 
and  trained  for  a  career  in  the  navy.  A  substantial  part  of  the  book  deals 
with  his  leadership  of  a  special  police  group  with  the  responsibility  of 
raiding  secret  churches,  confiscating  literature  and  physically  abusing  the 
believers. 

Finally  Sergi  became  disturbed  by  the  course  his  life  was  taking  and 
what  he  saw  in  Russia,  planned  and  carried  out  his  escape  and  in  Canada 
became  a  Christian  himself.  Two  months  before  his  22nd  birthday  he 
died  instantly  from  a  shot  from  a  gun  he  had  borrowed  for  self -protection. 
At  an  inquest  his  death  was  held  to  be  accidental  but  he  had  told  of  a 
number  of  threats  he  had  received  during  the  brief  period  in  which  he 
spoke  many  times  about  his  experiences  and  his  conversion. 

Donald  F.  Landwer 


Attack  on  Privacy  by  John  Curtis  Raines.  Judson  Press.  1974.  144  pp.  $4.95. 
A  Temple  University  professor  surveys  the  present  network  of  invasions 
of  personal  privacy  by  government  and  business.  He  suggests  several  cor- 
rectives to  restrain  the  manipulative  and  psychological  influence  of  com- 
puter data  in  American  society.  ARA 


We  Can  Have  Better  Marriages  If  We  Really  Want  Them  by  David 
and  Vera  Mace.   Abingdon  Press.   1974.   $5.95,  hardback. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Mace  talk  about  marriage  from  the  viewpoint  of  a  married 
couple.  That  in  itself  is  deceptively  unique  —  and  very  helpful.  They 
believe  that  the  real  hope  for  our  society  is  to  be  found  in  conventional 
marriage  —  not  in  the  so-called  "alternatives"  (open  marriage,  serial  mar- 
riage, group  marriage,  etc.). 

But  they  do  not  simply  defend  and  advocate  old-fashioned  marriage 
under  any  and  all  circumstances.  They  offer  their  own  concept,  called 
"companionship  marriage,"  which  is  typified  by  mutual  sharing,  intimacy 
and  growth.  And  they  present  convincing  evidence  that  it  works. 

Here's  a  book  well  worth  the  price  for  the  already-married  as  well  as 
the  not-yet  married.  NGF 
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The  LINK  Calendar 


Sept.  1-30  American  Youth  Month.  Promotions  to  check  juvenile  delin- 
quency. 

Sept.   1         Boy  Scouts  of  America  Fall  Roundup  begins. 

Sept.  2         Labor  Day. 

Sept.  3  Treaty  of  Paris  Anniversary.  Treaty  ended  the  Revolutionary 
War  in  1783. 

Sept.  5  Be  Late  for  Something  Day.  To  create  a  release  from  the 
stresses  and  strains  resulting  from  a  consistent  need  to  be  on 
time. 

Sept.  5         First  Continental  Congress  at  Philadelphia,  200th  Anniversary. 

Sept.  9  California  Admission  Day.  It  became  the  31st  State  in  1850. 

Sept.  15  Johnny  Horizon  '76  Clean  up  America  Month  begins.  To  pro- 
mote worthwhile  environmental  efforts  by  citizens. 

Sept.   15       World  Peace  Day. 

Sept.   17       Citizenship   Day  by   Presidential  proclamation. 

Sept.   17       Rosh  Hashanah  or  Jewish  New  Year. 

Sept.  23       Autumn  begins  at  4:59  A.M.,  EST. 

Sept.  24  Schwenkenfelder  Thanksgiving.  In  1734  members  of  the 
Schwenkenfelder  Society  gave  thanks  as  they  prepared  to  begin 
life  in  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  counties. 

Sept.  26       Yom  Kippur  or  Day  of  Atonement.  Holiest  Jewish  observance. 

Sept.  27       American  Indian  Day.  To  honor  our  native  Americans. 

Sept.  29  Michaelmas.  The  feast  of  St.  Michael  and  All  Angels  in  the 
Greek  and  Roman  Catholic  Churches. 

Sept.  29       National  Safety  on  the  Streets  Week  begins. 


OUR  NEW  ADDRESS 

Suite  H-200 

3900  Wisconsin  Ave.,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20016 
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Prayers  For  Our  Time 


For  Self-Acceptance 

SOMETIMES,  Lord,  everything  seems  to  get  too  heavy.  Only  you 
can  help  us  carry  on.  Don't  let  us  get  too  carried  away  with  who 
we  think  we  are.  Give  us  a  good  look  at  ourselves  as  people  who  are 
free  in  Jesus  Christ.  With  that  kind  of  perspective,  sensitize  us  to 
people  around  us,  with  all  their  hurts  and  wounds,  their  loneliness 
and  despair.  Help  us  to  become  lovable  in  Christ.  For  then  we  shall 
be  able  to  love  others  in  Him  too. 


For  Trust 

THERE  are  times  when  we  can't  hear  you,  Lord.  We  listen  for 
your  voice,  but  we  are  not  quite  sure  that  it's  you  speaking  to  us. 
What  are  you  saying?  Do  you  really  want  us  to  stand  up  on  our  feet 
and  be  self-sufficient?  What  do  you  want  us  to  dare  for  you?  Are  you 
saying  that  we  should  be  ourselves  more  openly  and  honestly?  If  you 
are  saying  things  like  this,  then  we  need  your  help  more  than  we 
have  realized.  And  we  have  to  trust  that  your  help  is  always  there 
for  the  asking.  There  is  no  alternative.  We  can't  make  it  by  ourselves. 


For  the  Capacity  to  love 

WE  KNOW,  Lord,  that  love  is  always  a  risk.  Anytime  we  love, 
we  become  vulnerable  to  the  possibility  of  heartbreak.  We  can 
avoid  all  danger  of  hurt  by  playing  it  safe  —  by  giving  our  hearts  to 
no  one.  There  is  great  security  in  selfishness.  But  convince  us  again, 
Lord,  that  this  is  not  your  way.  Remind  us  that  our  fulfillment  comes 
in  the  degree  to  which  we  invest  our  hearts  and  lives  in  others.  We 
ask  not  to  be  kept  safe,  but  to  be  kept  loving,  for  Jesus'  sake. 
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At 


Did  you  hear  about  the  absent- 
minded  farmer  standing  in  the  field 
with  a  piece  of  rope  in  his  hand? 
He  couldn't  remember  whether  he 
had  lost  a  horse  or  found  a  piece  of 
rope. 

"What's  the  standing  of  the 
Spendmore  family  hereabouts?" 
asked  an  investigator. 

"Oh,  sort  of  betwixt-like  —  they 
ain't  exactly  nobody,  but  they  ain't 
hardly  anybody,  either,"  explained 
the  native. 

The  young  man  looked  into  his 
love's  eyes  hopefully.  "How  about  a 
kiss?" 

"Goodness,  no!"  she  said,  drawing 
away.  "I  have  scruples." 

"Oh,  that's  okay,"  he  assured  her, 
"I've  been  vaccinated." 


Traffic  Cop  (producing  note- 
book) :  Name,  please. 

Motorist:  Aloysius  Alastair  Cyp- 
rian. 

Traffic  Cop  (putting  notebook 
away) :  Well,  don't  let  me  catch  you 
again. 

The  census-taker  asked  the  wom- 
an at  the  door,  "How  many  in  your 
family?" 

"Five,"  snapped  the  woman.  "Me, 
the  old  man,  kid,  cow  and  cat." 

"And  the  politics  of  your  family?" 

"Mixed.  I'm  a  Republican,  the  old 
man's  Democrat,  the  kid's  wet,  the 
cow's  dry,  and  the  cat's  a  commu- 
nist." 

A  little  boy  of  six  was  seated 
next  to  an  old  lady  in  church.  When 
the  ushers  started  to  take  the  collec- 
tion, the  lady  fumbled  in  her  purse, 
but  was  unable  to  find  her  money. 
Suddenly,  the  little  boy  nudged  her. 
"Here,"  he  said,  "you  take  my  quar- 
ter, and  I  can  hide  under  the 
seat."  — Glenn  Everett 

On  his  first  night  at  the  barracks 
the  draftee  was  awakened  by  the 
Army  sergeant  roaring  out:  "It's 
4:30!" 

The  rookie  rolled  over  and  said, 
"Man,  you'd  better  get  to  bed  then. 
We're  supposed  to  have  a  big  day 
coming  up  tomorrow." 

—  Harold  Heifer 


"Hup,  Twop,  Threep.  .  .' 
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"Drop  dead" 


Intemperance  of  language  is  followed  by  violence  in 
action.  And  we  see  much  of  both  in  our  daily  lives. 
We  say  it  is  part  of  the  system  and  part  of  the  indi- 
vidual. But  clearly  it  doesn't  have  to  be.  Untold 
legions  of  women  and  men  lead  lives  of  non-violence. 
Perhaps  some  day  nations  will.  You  and  I,  good 
neighbors  within  the  community  of  man,  can  help 
show  the  way.  Get  together  with  your  family,  friends, 
neighbors,  or  co-workers  to  discuss  the  problems  of 
violence  and  how  you  can  work  together  to  help 
solve  them.  For  a  helpful  discussion  guide  and  fur- 
ther information  write:  Religion  In  American  Life, 
475  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017.  Play  an  active 
role  in  your  community  and  help  "|J  fit 

show  the  way.  I\Ju\Ij 

RELIGION  IN  AMERICAN  LIFE 


"I  got  my  job 

through  the  State  Departmen 

of  Vocational  Rehabilitation!' 


Robert  Thompson,  Mechanical 
Syska  &  Hennessy,  Inc. 

you're  looking  for  skilled,  dedicated  men  and  women,  write  the  Director  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  in  your  state  capi 
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